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HRISYMAS HOLIDAYS.—THE SOUTH 

KENSINGTON MUSEUM and SCHOOLS will] be OPEN tc 
the Pablic FREE, in the Morning and Evening, from the 26th o° 
December to the 2nd of January next, both days inclusive. 

By Order of the Committee of Council on Education. 
RITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL 

—NOTICE TO EXHIBITORS. All PICTURES intendec 
for Exhibition and Sale the ensuing season, must be sent to the 
Gallery for the inspection of the Committee,on MONDAY the Ith 
or Tuesday the 12th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE or 
WEDNESDAY the 13th, between the hours of Ten in the morning 
and Five in the afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water Colours 
and Architectural Drawings are inadmissible; and no picture o 
other!Work of Art will be received which has already been public!; 
exhibited. 








By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 








CHRISTMAS BOTANICAL LECTURES. 


HE COUNCIL OF THE HORTICUL- 
TURAL SOCIETY OF LONDON have the pleasure to an- 
nounce that Dr. LINDLEY has kindly consented to deliver, in 
January and July, TWO COURSES OF LECTURES ON BOTANY. 
The first Course (January 5,7, 9, 12,14, 16,) Elementary, and the 
second (July 8, 10, 13, 15, 17.) on Botuny applied to Horticuiture. 
The time of year chosen by the Councj! has been the holidays, 
in the belief that Fellows of the Society may like their chiidren 
toattend. The charge for the Six Lectures in January will be 
5s. for young Persons under 18, and 10s. 6d. for those above that , 
pod The Lectures are open free to Fellows and holders of Ivory 
ickets. 
Application for Tickets to be made between the hours of 11 and 
4at 21, Regent Street, S.W. 





Lecrorg I., Jan. 5,—A Plant’s rast and rinst staces of existence; 
the SEED; of what it consists. Szconp srace: the ROOT; 
how it grows, its uses; the YOUNG PLANT. 

Lecture IIL., Jan. 7.—Tuirp stace: the stem and leaves. The 
STEM: its external form; its internal structure; how it 
grows; its uses. 

Lecrvne III., Jan. 9.—The LEAVES ; their external form; their 
internal structure ; their skeletons; their uses. 

Lecture lV., Jan. 12.—Fourtu stace: the FLOWER; its vari- 
ous parts; their forms; their uses. 

Lecrore V., Jan. 14.—Lasr stace: the FRUIT and SEED; how 
fruits are formed out of flowers; the various kinds of fruit in 
common use. 

Lzctoae VI., Jan. 16.—Arruication of the precéding facts.to the 


NOEMITON. A Dramatic Poem, with Mis- 


Bridesmaid, Count Stephen, and other Poems.’ 


ness of Life. 





study of Botany. The CLASSIFICATION of Plants. 


. i PLAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, 7 diffe 
(A Second Series will be given in Stity.). ~» neg bpinartace GOOSE, PUSS IN ROOTS, CHILD 
—a € 3 OD, BEAUTY AND THE BEAST, 


fs Gentlemen desirous of becoming Fellows of the Horticul- 
tural Society will receive all necessary information on.addressing 
a letter to the Librarian, 21, Regent Street, S.W. ‘ 





ME. HERBERT WATKINS, PHOTOGRA-:* 


PHER, has removed from 179 to 215, REGENT STREET. 
The untouched Photographs are as remarkable for their agree- 
able fidelity to nature as for their brilliancy of production and 
their economy of cost. Price 5s., 10s. 6d., and 2Is. 


BAN OF DEPOSIT, 3, Pall Mall East. 
“ Established May, 1844. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That from this day until fur- 
ther notice the INTEREST payable on deposit accounts will be 
increased to £6 PER CENT. per annum. Parties desirous of 
investing money are requested to examine the plan of the Bank 
of Deposit. 

Forms for opening accounts and every information post free on 


application. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 





Oct. 10, 1857. 


HRISTMAS BOOKS. — Henry Vernon 
- respectfully invites inspection of his Collection of Hiustrated 
Gift Books in Ort.amental Bindings. The Christmas Catalogue is 


mae and may be had on application at 168, New Bond 


Magic LANTERN SLIDERS.—Views in 
i ni ia : Delhi, Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, &c.; Wild Sports 
fn India; Wild Sports among the North American Indians ; South 
African Landscapes, with Animals ; Illustrations of Physical Geo- 
pon. a 3 Pancmppares eo ets in sets. or singly, of first-rate 

’ Original drawings. Superior LANTERNS to sui 
the Sliders. A Catalogue, post free, for ld. a 


ices John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill Row, E.C. London, 
ATALOGUE OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 
Published and Imported by DULAU and CO., FOREIGN 


—— 37, SOHO SQUARE, sent Gratis on receipt of 


NOTICE.—On the Ist of JANUARY, 1858, 

wi PUBLISHED No. I. of THE GEOLOGIST, a 

ig Monthly Magazine of Geology and Palzontulogy, price 

Moker a Ware ee or, post free, direct from the pub- 
» Mr. et. Leni i 

Postage stampe. ‘arsons, Kenilworth, upon receipt of twelve 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 














—_—_ 





Now ready, 
A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 
recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 


WORKS withdrawn from Ci i 
ro reat 
Feduved prints tar tagh ne ane ered ak Eemanly 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cress Street, Manchester. 


This Day, foolscap 8vo, 5s. 


cellaneous Pieces. By MARY C. HUME, Author of ‘ The 


e same Author, Two vols., 16s 


By th \. 
THE WEDDING GUESTS ; or, the Happi- 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





1 vol. demy 8vo, with Map and Illustrations, £1 1s. 


THE KAFIRS OF NATAL AND THE 
ZULU COUNTRY. By the Rev. J. SHOOTER, Curate of 
Holy Trinity and St. Mary’s, Guildford. 
“A full and unaffected description of a very remarkable race.” 
—ATHENZUM. 
“ Pleasantly written, and rendered very entertaining by nume- 
rous anecdotes and stories.”—Mornino Post. 





Price 3s. cloth: abridged edition, Is. 


RAY ON ARTIFICIAL TEETH. Ap- 
pearance and comfort, health and longevity, depend on the 
teeth; their loss shculd be immediately replaced by artificial 
tecth, formed of bone, on the principle of self-adhesion, thereby 
avoiding metallic galvanism in the mouth and throat, spiral springs, 
and the loosening and loss of teeth by the action of clasps, wires, &c. 
*,* Beware of a Piracy of the above, now circulating by post. 
Churchill: and of the Author, John Gray, M.R.C.S., 25, Old 
Burlington Street, Bond Street. 





CHEMISTRY FOR CHRISTMAS. 
Now ready, for Prizes and Presents. 


OLLECTIONS of CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS, and PREPARATIONS suitable for a 
SERIES of AMUSING and INSTRUCTIVE EXPERIMENTS. 
Arranged by JOHN J. GRIFFIN, F.C.S. In elegant Mahogany 
Cabinets, at l6s., 31s. 6d., 42s., and 52s. 6d. 


Also, just published, price 2s. 
CHEMICAL RECREATIONS : a Handbook 
of Elementary Experiments. 
John J. Griffin, 119, Bunhill Row, London. 





If you intend to have a Juvenile Party this season, purchase 


NV ISS CORNER’S ILLUSTRATED LITTLE 
rent. vis.— 
REN IN THE 
CINDERELLA, 
)WHITTINGTON, and ALADDIN, Is. each, post fre, for where 
these well-remembered tales appear, in this their holiday attire, 
hey never fail to promote amusement ; they exert ingenuity, im- 
yrove nemory, and instil moral good in those engaged Other 
ooks of pastimes, are, PARLOUR PANTOMIME; or, Acting 
tharades ; the ROYAL RIDDLER ; and MIRTHFUL MOMENTS, 
®» Games and Forfeits. All illustrated. Sixpence each, post 
r fee. 
Jean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Octavo, Price 5s. 


SHBURN. By AURA. 


‘A Tale of a superior class, both in matter and style,—the 
etry one of unusual interest, and the subjects introduced of im- 
pertance to every reader."—LitEeRary GaZzerTTE. 

* an embodiment of beautiful and strengthening thought on 
tonics the most deeply interesting to the heart and spirit. Not an 
orlinary book.”—Ec.ectic. 

* Original and high thought ; profound and just views upon life 
anc literature.”’—Datty Express. 

“Preedom of thought, liberality of sentiment, critical acute- 
ness'’—ScoTsMAN. 

“its claims in all respects very high.”—Cueistian Witness. 

“ The story is interesting.”—Critic. 

“‘Gne of the most remarkable books the New Year has given 
Dirth to.’—Epinsurea Literary Spectaror. 

“Ifthe circulation be at all commensurate with its merits, it 
will b2 very large indeed.”—Scottisu Review. 

Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MARY POWELL.” 
This day, price 7s. 6d., in post Svo, cloth gilt, 

MHE YEAR NINE, a Tale of the Tyrol. By 

the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, Part 4 of 


Tue GRASSES OF GREAT BRITAIN. 
Illustrated by JOHN E. SOWERBY. Described by C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. To be complete in 30 Parts, at Is.; uniform 
with “The Ferns of Great Britain.” The Work will conatin 
about 140 Coloured Plates. Prospectuses may be had through ail 
Booksellers ; or of the Publisher, 

Jchn F. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) 


S OWERBY’S ENGLISH BOTANY. 
kK Second Edition. Reduced 25 per cent. 
12 Volumes, 2754 Plates, £20, cloth beards. Vols. I. to VII. 
Flowering Plants (1576 Plates) £10 10s. cloth boards. 
OWERBY’S FERNS of GREAT BRITAIN. 
49 Plates, cloth boards, full coloured, 27s.; partly coloured, 
l4s.; plain, 6s. With coloured Frontispiece. 
OWERBY’S FERN ALLIES. Flexible 
boards, 31 Plates, full coloured, 15s. ; partly coloured, 9s. 





TWENTY-FIVE THOUSAND. 

R. LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS. A 
Fresh Delivery of this Work is NOW READY, and may be 

obtained of every Bookseller in TOWN or COUNTRY. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 















































































This day, in demy 8vo, price 9s, 
Dr STICKS. Fagoted by WALTER SavacE 
LANDOR. 

Edinburgh: James Nichol. London: James Nisbet and Co. 





This day is published, 1 vol. fcap. cloth, price 6s. free by post, 


ARDENIA: A Poem. By WituiaM 

STEPHEN SANDES. 
Dublin: Edward J. Milliken, College Green. London: Longman, 
Brown, and Co. 





A NEW STORY RY SHIRLEY BROOKS. 
With the Magazines, price One Shilling, No. 1. (to be completed 
in Twelve Monthly Numbers), of 
[HE GORDIAN KNOT. By Snigiey 

BROOKS, Author of “ Aspen Court.” With Illustrations 
by TENNIEL. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Folio, price £5 5s. 
LLUSTRATIONS OF SIKKIM-HIMA- 


LAYAN PLANTS, chiefly selected from Drawings made in 
Sikkim, under the superintendence of the Jate J. FP. Cathcart. Esq., 
Bengal Civil Service. The Botanical Descriptions and Analrses 
by J. D. HOOKER, M.D., F.K.S. With 24 coloured plates, and 
an illuminated title-page by Fitcx. 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


A Book for the very Young. 


ESSIE’S and JESSIE’S FIRST BOOK. 

The Tales of which will interest children from the very first 
in their reading lessons, all in words of three letters, and in large 
type, with coloured pictures, price 2s. 6d. free. Another 
Book a little more advanced is MISS SARGEANT’S EASY 
READING AND STORY BOOK, with many pictures, and 28 
pretty tales. 1s. post free. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 


APPY SUNDAYS FOR THE YOUNG 





3s. post free by permission 

a . Its Book, same size 

36°, entiu_s PLEASANT SUNDAYS : dedicated by 

permission to the Rev. Canon Daic, will indeed give pleasure to 

these parents who delight in seeing a group of happy children 
gieaning lessons of piety amd wisdom, love and kindness. 

Dean and Son, Bible and Church Service Warehouse, 1], 

Ludgate E 








Do you wish to give Pleasure to your young Children, from Month 
to Month, and from Year to Year? then give them 

HE COMIC PAINTED PICTURE PLAY 
BOOK. Price 3s. 3d. post free. A companion to “ THE 
COMIC PRETTY PLEASING PICTURE BOOK,” same price. 
Both full of Pictures and Yerses. 
Dean and Son, Printers ané Publishers, 11, Ludgate Hill, London. 





Do you desire your child to learn G or G 
pleasure, and not as an irksome task, 
ORNER’S PLAY GRAMMAR, Ad 
SARGEANT’S EASY GEOGRAPHY, are the means ; post 
free for 1s. each. THE ELEPHANT’S FEAST; or, the uses 
Birds and Beasts to Man, with illustrations by Harrison Weir, 

will amuse whilst it instructs. 1s. 6d. post free, from 

Dean and Son, Printers anc Fublishers, 1!, Ludgate Hill, London. 





graphy with 





WO NEW ONES FOR 1858. If you wish 
your children to be delighted, buy them the LAUGHABLE 
LOOKING GLASS, for Little Folks; fully illustrated on every 
page by MacConnell; or, AUNT ODNAMADODD’S FUNNY 
TRANSFORMATIONS, by W. NEWMAN (of Punch). The price 
is 1s. plain, or 2s. coloured ; printed in bold type upon fine stout 
per, half bound boards, cloth back. The pictures are plentiful, 
and invariably laughter-moving, while the verses are short and 
easily comprehensibie. Sent post free, from the Publishers. 
Dean and Son, 11, Ludgate Hill. 





A lasting pleasure, price 3s., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges, red and blue 
clotn. 


UNDAYS WITH MAMMA ; or, the COM- 
MANDMENTS EXPLAINED: with short interesting His- 
tories from the Bible. By Mrs. UPCHER COUSENS, Authoress 
of‘ PLEASANT SUNDAYS,” price 4s. cloth, post free, for the 
Young and Good, dedicated to the Rev. Canon Daie- 
“ A Book well calculated to promote happiness among youthfal 
readers by affording them Sunday Reading of a character both 
instructive in matter, and amusing in style.” 

Dean and Son, Printers and Publishers, 11, Ludgate fe Ber 
a 





Price 2s. each, plain, or 3s. 6d. each, 
HE NEW COMIC BOO 


SEASON. These works are with co 
An excellent addition, and quite as spark 
‘ical, than for an eveni 





stene, by J. V. 





JBENISH POISONOUS PLANTS. By C. 
JOHNSON, Esq. Flexible boards, crown 8yo, with 28 
Plates. Full coloured, 7s.; plain, 5s. - 

John E. Sowerby, 3, Mead Place, Lambeth. (S.) . 









OF THE PEOPLE, a 
on stone by W. Newman 


' ri 
» Dean and Sepy Printers and Publishers, 11, 
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Interesting Novelty. 





On the 10th, in One Vol., 450 pages, 20 photo-stereographs, 
price 21s, 


TENERIFFE, 


AN ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT; 
oR, 


Specialities"of a Residence above 
the Clouds. 


By C. PIAZZI SMYTH, F.R.S.S.L. & E., F.R.AS. 


CORRESPONDING MEMBER OF THE ACADEMIES OF SCIENCE IN 
MUNICH AND PALERMO; PROFESSOR OF PRACTICAL ASTRONOMY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, AND HER MAJESTY’S 
ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND. 


TuE object proposed in this Experiment was to ascertain 
how far astronomical observation can be improved, by 
eliminating the lower part of the atmosphere. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose, a large equatorial telescope 
and other apparatus were conveyed in Mr. Stevenson’s 
yacht Titania to Teneriffe, in June and July, 1856. There— 
with the approval of the Spanish authorities, the instru- 
ments were carried up the volcanic flanks of the mountain, 
to vertical heights of 8900, and 10,700 feet, and were observed 
with therefrom during two months, 

During this period an interesting series of photo-stereo- 
graphs were taken by Professor Smyth, at different points 
of the ascent, and they have been printed with great success, 
under the superintendence of James Glaisher, Esq., F.R.S., 
for the illustration of the book. Correctness is thus ensured; 
and if the reader wishes to enjoy the effects either of 
solidity or of distance, effects which are the cynosures of all 
the great painters, he has only to combine the two photo- 
graphs stereoscopically, and those bewitching qualities are 
produced. Stereographs have not hitherto been bound up, 
as plates, in a volume; yet that will be found a most con- 
venient way of keeping them, not incompatible with the 
use of the ordinary stereoscope, open below, and well adapted 
for a new form of the instrument, The Book Stereoscope, 
constructed to fold up in a case like a map without detri- 
ment to its stereoscopic action, 





List of Photo-Stereographs. 


1, Cutmrvatine Point OF THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE 
12,198 FRET HIGH, SHOWING THE INTERIOR OF THE 
TERMINAL CRATER OF THE MOUNTAIN. 

2. Voucanic “BLowING-cong” iN OroTava, ON THE 
NorrHern Coast or TENERIFFE. 

3. Peak oF TENERIFFE FROM OROTAVA, ON 
NortHern Coast, 

4, Tent Scenz on Mount GuasarA, 8903 Fret wien. 

5, SHEEPSHANKS TELESCOPE FIRST ERECTED ON Mount 
GuasaRa, THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE IN THE DIs- 
TANCE, 

6, Curr anD Firoor or THE Great CrATER—S MILES 
in Diameter, AND 7000 FeEt ABOVE THE SEA— 
UNDER Mount GuaJsara, 

7.Szconp Mate or YAcHT OBSERVING RaDIATION 
THERMOMETERS ON Mount GuaJaRA, 

8. TrRacHYTE Biocks oN GuUAJARA. 

9, BREAKDOWN IN AN OpsipIAN Lava STREAM, ON THE 
eas OF TENERIFFE, AT THE ALTITUDE oF 10,670 

EET, 

10. SPECIMEN OF THE Matpays or Brack Lava, NEAR 
Auta Vista, 

11. CLosz View or Atta Vista OBSERVING Srarion, 
FROM THE East—AxtitupE 10,702 FEEt, 

12, Bey Vista OBSERVATORY, FROM THE NORTHERN Lava 

IDGE. 

13. EntRaNCE TO THE IcE-CAVERN, IN THE MatPays oF 
THE PkAK OF TENERIFFE, AT THE HEIGHT OF 
11,040 Fzer. 

14, Evpnorpra CANARIENSIS ON THE SeEA-Coast oF 
Orotava, 

15. Youna Dracon Trees anp Date Patm in a Cactus 
GakDEN NEAR ORoTAvV-. 

16, Youve Dragon Trezs (Draca@na Draco) NEAR 
Orotava, 

17. Dragon TrEE WaLxk at A Patazzo NEAR OROTAVA, 

18, CocHINEAL GATHERERS aT OroTava, 

19. Tox “Great Deacon TREE” at THE VILLA DE 
Orotava. 

20. TruNK OF THE GrEat Dragon TREE. 


THE 


The Book, pris 2l1s., and the Stereoscope, price 3s. 6d., 
may be purchased of any Bookseller, either separately or 
together ; or will be transmitted, either separately or together, 
by the Publisher, on receipt of a ; Post-office Order payable at 
Charing Cross, to any part of the Kingdom free i eedap. 


LovELL REEvE, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, 





HE WESTMINSTER REVIEW.—NEW 


SERIES. 
No. XXV., JANUARY, 1858. Price 6s. 


ConTENTS: 
AFRICAN LIFE. 
SPIRITS AND SPIRIT-RAPPING. 
MORAYSHIRE. 
SHELLEY. 
THE RELIGIOUS WEAKNESS OF PROTESTANTISM. 
THE CRISIS AND ITS CAUSES. 
7, THE ENGLISH IN INDIA. 
8. STATE-TAMPERINGS WITH MONEY AND BANKS. 
CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE:—} 1. Theology and Philo- 
sophy.—% 2. Politics and Education—% 3. Science.—}% 4. 
ps yg Biography, Voyages and Travels.—} 5. Belles Lettres 
an 
London: John Chapman, 8, King William Street, Strand. 


ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. Price Half-a- 
Crown. 
Contents ror JANUARY. No. CCLIII. 

OUR ANNUAL DISSERTATION: 

FAINT HEART NEVER WON FAIR LADY. Chaps, I., II., 
JIl.,&1IV. By DUDLEY COSTELLO. 

THE BHEEL TRIBES OF CANDEISH. 

GERMAN ALMANACKS FOR 1858. 

INTO SPAIN 

THE SECRET WITNESS. 

A DAY WITH THE BROOKSIDE HARRIERS Af 
BRIGHTON. 

THE CAUSES OF THE INDIAN MUTINY. 

SAINT EVREMOND. By MONKSHOOD 

OUR POPULAR AMU — CIRCUS. 

AN AUTUMN IN WALE! 

A LITERARY DINNER—MY FOURTH (SLOW) MOVE- 
MY LAST MOVE, OR MOVE OFF. (LIFE OF AV 
ARCHITECT. 

TOO MUCH TO WEAR. 

London: Rickard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


see 


- 





Sem Bhi 
F RASER’'S MAGAZINE FOR JANUARY 
’ 


1858, price 2s. €d., contains: 
ON THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF HENRY 


FIELDING, 


By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 8—Part thy 


In Two Part 
LADY” STRATHMORE’S ee en a By tl 

“Meg of Elibank.’ Chaps. I. to V Y the Author 
A oe TO THE CHATEFAUX OF RUBENS AND Tp. 


TABLE. TALK ON SHAKSPEARE. 


Wi OUDPE CKERS. 

GOETHE’S HELENA. Translated by A EODOR 

THE PHYSICIAN’S ART: Dr. WATSON, E MARTIN, 

NORTHERN LIGHTS —CITY POEMS AND CITY spp. 
MONS. By SHIRLEY. 

LIVINGSTONE’S TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 

A MAD WORLD, MY MASTERS. By a Sanitary Reformer, 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


(HOLBUBN'S NEW MONTHLY Maga. 


IN 


“LOVE'S LABOUR 





Edited by W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq, 


Contents For JANUARY. No. CCCCXLY. 

THE BENGAL ARMY. 

HOME AT LAST. By the hod of “ Ashley.” 

ST. SIMON. By SIR NATHANIEL. 

REDDING'sS LITERARY MEMOIRS. 

THE W1LD MAN OF THE WOODS. 

FRENCH WRITERS ON INDIA. 

THE GIFTS. By WIL! ere PICKERSGILL. 

TRAVELS IN CENTRAL ASIA, 

A SWEDISH VOYAGE ROUND THE WORLD. Translate 
by Mrs. BUSHBY. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848, AS SEEN By Ay 
ENGLISH STATESMAN. 

1858. By NICHOLAS MICHEL 

PARLIAMENT—INDIAN RETROSPECTIONS. By Cyrus 
REDDING 

Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


*,." Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 








With 35 Coloured Plates, price £2 2s, 
THE 


BRITISH DESMIDIESA. 


By JOHN RALFS, M.R.CS. 
The Drawings by EDWARD JENNER, A.L.S. 


Of this remarkable work, published in 1848 by private subscription, and which has been some time out of print, a parcel 
of thirteen copies has been discovered among the effects of the late Mr. Jenner, and may be had at the above price. 








LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETZ4 STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 





Next week will be published, 


SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE 


THE SAD FORTUNES cf the Rev. AMOS BARTON. 
MR. GILFIL’S LOVE STORY. 


JANET’S REPENTANCE. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 
(Originally publishes in Blackwood’s Magazine.) 


In Two Volumes, Post Octavo, price 21s, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 





GREAT WORK OF FICTION AT A PERMANENT PRICE. 





Just out, 


MR. CHARLES READE’S NEW STORY, 


WHIT E 


LIES. 


Three Volumes, One Guinea, 


TRUBNER AND CO, 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Just Published, 


RICHARDS’S REMEMBRANCERS ror 1858. 


Adapted to the Use of the Medical, Legal, Clerical, Military, and Naval Professions, 
Gentlemen, Merchants, and generally to all Persons of Business. 


Every variety of Size, at prices varying from 1s, to 9s. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, CHAR'NG CROSS; and all Booksellers and Stationers. 
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ANUARY, Now Publishing, in Parts at 2s., and in Divisions, cloth, at 7s, 6d., Illustrated by a Series of Portraits, copied from 
Original and Authentic Sources by the First Artists of the Day. 

Y FIELDING. 

tS.—~Part th, THE 


wan IMPERIAL DICTIONARY 
wom UNIVER SAL BIOGRAPHY: 


E'S LABOUR 
CITY spp. SERIES OF 
ICA, Original Memoirs of Distinguished Men, of all Ages 
— and ¢ll Nations. 
—$_ BY 
MAGA. WRITERS OF EMINENCE IN THE VARIOUS BRANCHES OF 
H, Esq, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


LY, 
CONMUCTED BY 


PROFESSOR JOHN EADIE, D.D., LL.D. |] EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 
PROFESSOR J. P. NICHOL, LL.D. PROFESSOR FRANCIS BOWEN, LL.D., 
JOHN FRANCIS WALLER, Esq., LL.D. Editor of ‘‘ North American Review.” 

P. E. DOVE, Es:., Generat Eprtor. 

J. BROWN, Esq, CorrESPONDING EnITOR. 


D. Translate, 
SEEN BY Ay 
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REVIEWS. 





ssays on the Drama. By William Bodbam 
Ti ieee W. Vier & Ben. 
Wuen that most mysterious peem, ‘The 
Ancient Mariner,’ appeared with its no less 
mysterious prose commentary, Lord Byron 
wished that the author “would explain his 
explanation.” Many persons would say that 
to criticise critiques, to review reviews, 18 as 
bad as to explain explanations. As a general 
rule this may be so. But when the official 
Licenser of Plays—the dread Rhadamanthts 
before whose judgment-seat all dramatists 
must one day stand—whose frown is death to 
literary hopes, and whose smile is life and 
immortality,—when he gathers together his 
opinions, scattered through periodical litera. 
ture in the days of his irresponsibility, ana 
deliberately offers them to the public as his 
matured judgments, his is a case for excep- 
tion to. the general rule. 

Mr. William Bodham Donne has succeeded 
to the chair, or throne, we know not which to 
call it, vacated by the death of the late John 
Mitchell Kemble, and fills the office of public 
censor of dramatic compositions as deputy for 
the Lord Chamberlain. The Poet Laureate 
is now for the first time, after many ages, really 
the greatest poet of the day. These essays 
will show that the official critic of the drama 
has the taste and knowledge of the subject 
necessary to enable him to execute the func- 
tions of his office, even if it were not, ‘as we 
believe it is, as far as criticism is concerned, 
a mere sinecure. 

Like a medieval historian, who would 
think his ‘Chronicle of Smallborough’ in- 
complete if it did not open with the history 
of the creation, Mr. Donne “begins at the 
beginning.” The first Essay, reprinted 
from the ‘ Westminster Review,’ is on the 
“Athenian Comedy.” ‘The old comedy,” 
represented by Aristophanes, dealt largely in 
personalities and scurrility, which it requires 
the learning of a Blomfield to understand. 
It belonged to the vigorous and untamed 
youth of a nation, which exulted in its 
freedom, and paid little respect to persons. 
As Athens lost its ascendency, and the 
several classes of society became more dis- 
tinct, men of impassioned minds turned to 
the contemplation of manners and social life 
in its more abstract form. The period of 
transition between the two phases is marked 
by the reign of the “ middle comedy.” It still 
dealt in personality, but its objects were no 
longer kings and statesmen—dangerous per- 
sons to meddle with — but the philoso- 
phers who perplexed young men with their 
metaphysics, and the hetwrz who ruined them. 
Menander represents the “new comedy.” 
It deals principally with domestic life; it is 
therefore the most interesting to moderns, 
and occupies by far the largest part of the 
essay. But we know Menander only by a 
few fragments preserved by grammarians and 
moral writers, and through the adaptation of 
his plays, by Plautus and Terence, to the 
Roman stage. His works were extant, Mr. 
Donne informs us, until very near the end of 
the twelfth century, when they were de- 
stroyed by the Byzantine clergy as being 
contrary to good morals. We should like to 
know how it comes that, while Aristophanes 
and the Anthology escaped, Menander, who, 
to judge by Terence, must have been in- 
finitely less impure, was consigned to the 





flames. The wit of Menander must have 
been of the right flavour, for it has borne to 
be thrice rechauffé. We pity the man who 
cannot now laugh heartily at the perplexities 
of Amphytruo, Chremes, or Demea, and the 
fourberies of Hermes, Syrus, or Davus. The 
very same jokes reappear in the Amphytrion, 
Tartuffe, and other plays of Moliére, and 
are applauded ag the perfection of wit in 
Sheridan’s School for Scandal. Strange, 
that while man lived so many ages before he 
could make a lucifer-match or a steam engine, 
he should so soon have reached the top of Par- 
nassus, and left nothing for later generations 
but to follow in his beaten track ! 

The radical distinction between the social 
life of the old and that of the new civilization, 
is well described in the following excellent 
piece of criticism :— 

**Menander however did not derive his know- 
ledge of human character from philosophic sages 
alone ; he studied it in the more attractive form of 
refined female society. We do not mean to imply 
by this phrase that Menander was either in the 
main a person of strict life and conversation, or 
blest with a good wife. Of such conversation we 
believe'there was littleenough in Athens'at the time ; 
and a good wife was hardly to be had for love or 
money. The condition of women in Greece nearly 
forbade the existence of such a prodigy. The wife 
was the mistress of her servants, and the head nurse 
of her children ; but she was not, and she could 
not be, the companion and friend of her husband. 
Born, educated, and kept through life in a state 
of almost oriental seclusion, the Greek wife was 
necessarily illiterate, unintellectual, and, except for 
her beauty or her dower, unattractive. To dress, 
to gossip, and to eat confectionery, were her high- 
est pleasures ; she would have subjected herself to 
divorce, had she appeared at the theatre, the 
games, or the philosophical schools; and her 
partner would have deemed it an _ inexpiable 
portent, if his better half had cited a verse of 
Sophocles, or questioned him concerning an opinion 
of Zeno’s. The blue-stockings of Athens were for 
the most part of servile origin, but selected in 
childhood for the promise of their beauty or their 
gifts ; and, according to the prejudices of the age, 
unsexed, before they became the equal companions 
of man. Hence arose a capital defect in the 
Athenian drama. In the répertoire of female 
characters, the women are either furies, vixens, or 
statuesque abstractions. Of all Shakspeare’s 
women, Lady Macbeth, Goneril, and Regan; would 
alore have been intelligible to a Greek spectator. 
Juliet, Imogen, and Hermione would have been 
enigmas to him. He would have approved 
Petruchio’s discipline, and Iago’s insinuations. 
Beatrice and Rosalind he would assuredly have put 
down for hetsere—no better than they should be.” 


Beaumont and Fletcher supply the subject 
of the next essay, and of a good deal of judi- 
cious criticism. The comparison between the 
older drama of the Elizabethan age and that 
which more especially belonged to the reigns 
of James and Charles is particularly just. 

‘‘There is a difference between the tone of their 
sentiments, whether comic or heroic, and that of 
the manlier drama of Elizabeth. There is a moral 
decadence, an imaginative decay. The hues of 
autumu have begun to streak the poetic foliage ; 
the line of the horizon is less clear ; the cvherence 
and intertexture of form and colour are less tena- 
cious and less genial. ‘The irony of Sophocles and 
Shakspeare regards man struggling impotently 
with circumstance, and is the imaginative expres- 
sion of the strife between Fate and Free-will; the 
irony of Beaumont and Fletcher is the utterance 
of the satirist on men and manners. The former 
is consistent with the loftiest passion and the deepest 
pathos ; the latter is conversant only with the su- 
perficial emotions and conventional forms of life. 
The one betrays a spirit at variance with itself, and 
perplexed in the extreme by the enigma of life : it is 
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the spirit of Jaques, Timon, and Hamlet. The 
other indicates a temper which contemplates and 
derides the phenomena of society, without attempt- 
ing to solve them by any higher law of reconcile- 
ment: it is the temper of Lucian, Montaigne, and 
Voltaire. We do not rise from the perusal of 
Beaumont and Fletcher much the happier or the 
wiser. They deal too much with the merely con- 
crete and conventional to be genuinely humorous 
or earnest, Their flashes of wit and fancy, their 
crowded incidents and startling contrasts, even the 
voluptuous music of their verse, are things of 
sense and of the scene, not echoes from the fontal 
deeps of humanity. Their works may enliven or 
soothe a vacant hour; but they are not for seasons 
when the mind would enter into its secret cham- 
bers and commune with the varieties of sadness or 
mirth.” 


But this is after all only an amplification 
of Schlegel. There is more originality 
and equal ingenuity in Mr. Donne’s critical 
examination of a suggestion offered by Cole- 
ridge and Mr. Hallam, that Beaumont and 
Fletcher, from their higher station in so- 
ciety, represent the phrase and manners 
of the more polished circles more truly 
than Shakspeare. “ This,” says Mr. Donne, 
“may be granted when the Don Johas, 
Don Felixes, and Rutilios of these drama- 
tists shall be shown to have excelled in con- 
versation, Orlando in Ardennes, Benedick at 
Messina, and Cassio in Cyprus.” The true 
distinction between the gentlemen of Shak- 
speare and those of Beaumont and Fletcher is 
to be sought in that which distinguished the 
stately courtiers of Elizabeth, the Burleighs, 
the Hattons, the Walsinghams, from the Carrs 
and the Villierses, the “curled darlings” of the 
court of James. Mr. Donne suspects that 
the model which Beaumont and Fletcher had 
before their eyes when they wrote, was the 
Spanish drama, in which “the poetic element 
is stronger than the dramatic,” and of which, 
while “the outline is weak, the ornaments 
are gorgeous.” He suggests that Lope de 
Vega should be examined with a view to de- 
tect plagiarisms. 

The decline of the English stage is an in- 
exhaustible source of woe to the lovers of the 
drama. Mr. Donne, intheessay entitled “Plays 
and their Providers,” is disposed to takea more 
cheerful view of its prospects. He observes 
that though, “from Colley Cibber to Mr. 
Alfred Bunn, the annals of the theatre are 
one long Jeremiad,” yet ‘the generations of 
actors and managers succeed one another 
‘like leaves on trees.’” No actor ever volun- 
tarily quits the stage, nor, when obliged to 
quit it, ceases to cast a longing, lingering look 
behind. When he has “ providently saved 
money,” he “as im a turns manager 
and loses it.” Further, the ‘ Dramatic Regis- 
ter’ for 1852 states that no fewer than 
twenty-seven theatres and saloons were 
_ within the boundaries of London, 
Westminster, and Southwark, in that year. 
Arguing from these premises, Mr. Donne 
rightly concludes that neither managing 
nor acting can be such bad professions after 
all; but he believes that “the one might 
become more attractive by rejecting a good 
many foolish stage traditions, and by a differ- 
ent system of discipline ; and that the others 
increase the risks of a necessarily hazardous 
speculation by attempts beyond the power of 
the stage to realize, and by an insane rivalry 
of one another.” 

Amongst the difficulties which managers have 
to contend with he ranks the immense num- 
ber of theatres. This makes it almost impossi- 
blefor the manager to keephis troupe together. 
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An actor is among the second-rate performers 
at a west-end theatre; he goes to the terra 
incognita of Shoreditch and the Borough, and 
finds himself a star. The lesser parts in the 
more fashionable theatres are thus left to 
much inferior actors, and the audiences in the 
City and the Borough are not such as to ex- 
cite the ambition of their favourites for better 
things. The instability ofthe troupe is, further, 
a serious obstacle to the improvement of the 
actors. At the patent theatres the same com- 
pany used to play together for years, and each 
thus became a part of a well organized whole. 
To actors of the first class it was a great advan- 
tage to know the performers with whom they 
were associated, while the inferior actors were 
at the same time schooled and disciplined by 
habitually playing with the acknowledged 
masters of the art. The present instability 
of histrionic troupes obliges the manager to 
trust almost entirely to his scenery and 
wardrobe as the only permanent force of his 
theatre. 

In former times the provincial stage was a 
school for the aniston: and great in- 
deed would have been deemed the audacity 
of him who should face a London audience 
without having studied at York, or Bath, or 
Norwich. Since the increased facilities for 
visiting the metropolis, the provincial theatres 
are deserted, and men who, if they had been 
subjected to the course of discipline which 
they supplied, might have risen to the first 
rank in their art, are content to settle down 
into permanent mediocrity in the metropolis. 
The audience at country theatres, consisting 
of the country gentry and the well educated 
classes of a country town, was sufficiently 
discriminating to awaken the young actor's 
ambition; but Shoreditch or Whitechapel 
has not yet given a Roscius to the West. 

Our servile copying of French originals is 
another source of failure. The piece repre- 
sents manners which are not ours; the 
actor, therefore, need not study external 
nature. All he has to do is to “adapt his 
own idiosyncrasy to the part.” 

We have already given our opinion of the 
pernicious effect of the modern taste for 
minute accuracy in scenery and costume. 
Mr. Donne judiciously points out the limits 
over which mere decoration is not permitted 
to pass. It is enough that there should be no 
striking incongruity between the scenery, the 
costume, and the character. But, of the two, 
we maintain that it is better that Macbeth 
should be dressed in the court costume of the 
present day, than that Richard IT., in costume 
of the fourteenth century, should ride across 
the stage “‘on a real horse.” The one sug- 
gests the idea of a king; we have actually 
seen the things associated in real life; the 
other suggests nothing but the buffoons and 
tumblers at Astley’s. 

Shakspeare himself supplies the true rule 
of art in this case. He makes no weak at- 
tempt to depict manners of which neither he 
nor his audience had any personal experience. 
Troilus and Diomed are “knights,” such as 
might be found in the court of Elizabeth or 
James. Walsingham, or Cecil, or Smith 
might have sat for Ulysses. The Roman 
Senate-house is the Council-ehamber at West- 
minster, and Anthony, and Augustus, and 
Lepidus, the Somersets, Northumberlands, 
and Leicesters who throngedit. The attempt 
to attain a perfectly synchronous correctness 
in the accessories of scenery and costume pro- 
duced the school of Racine, and is carried to 
its utmost limits, perhaps, in Ion. The rule 





of depicting personages with whose manners 
the author and audience must be personally 
unacquainted, according to the analogy of 
their own times, has produced Troilus and 
Cressida, Coriolanus, Julius Cesar, Lear, 
Macbeth. Which is the true rule of art ? 

We shall pass over some just criticisms of 
the corrupt style of elocution brought into 
fashion by Macready—a style which sacrifices 
metre, rhythm, grace. nature, and art to the 
one quality of distinctness. But we cannot 
resist the gratification of quoting an eloquent 
passage on that vulgar taste for the low and 
the ludicrous, which leads authors to write, 
managers to represent, and audiences to ap- 
plaud, those dullest and most insipid of 
attempts at wit—parodies. We have often 
been disgusted by ‘Comic Histories of Eng- 
land,’ things which bear about the same re- 
lation to wit or humour that an obscene 
fetisch does to the Belvedere Apollo; but 
what could equal the intense loathing with 
which any man of the smallest good taste 
or good feeling must regard a travesty of 
Hamlet or Lear! Mr. Donne justly ob- 
serves that such disgusting exhibitions are 
most injurious to actors, by lowering the due 
respect which they owe to themselves and to 
their art. 


‘‘Burlesques, of which it is the formal purpose 
to convert into laughter what was meant to exalt 
and purify the soul, are offences against the public 
taste and morals equally, and that such offences, 
instead of being promptly silenced, should be ap- 
plauded and caressed, and that Shakspeare should 
be especially selected as the butt of these barren 
witlings, appears to us one of the most decisive 
symptoms that the drama, in our generation, is 
really on the decline.” 


We hope and trust that Mr. Donne, if his 


jurisdiction extend so far, will, by virtue of 


his office, cut off the ears of the next mis- 
chievous blockhead who commits such an 
offence against public morals. 

Most of these criticisms on the errors of 
the modern stage suggest their own remedy. 
The comparative success of the opera, which 
so few who attend it understand, suggests a 
remedy of a physical and earthly character, 
which yet seems well worthy of notice. Le: 
the theatres adopt late hours and short per- 
formances. By eight o’clock people may have 
dined, and digestion may have proceeded so 
far as to admit of their enjoying the play. 
Let it be over by eleven. Three hours of 
exertion is enough for the actors, and three 
hours of narrow seats, heated atmosphere, 
and intellectual excitement, is abundance for 
the audience. 

The next Essay is a review of Mr. Bell’s 
‘Songs from the Dramatists,’ a book which 
“would have cheered the soul of Charles 
Lamb.” The idea of this collection was a 
happy one. This is an age when our old 
classical writers are more talked about than 
read; and to be able to read, in a portable 
volume, the gems of song which are scattered 
through our dramatic literature, cannot fail of 
being a boon to many a lazy or busy reader. 
In this volume are to be found exquisite lyrics, 
which would have been little known but for it. 
Mr. Donne pays a just and graceful compli- 
ment to the care and judgment displayed by 
Mr. Bell, in preparing the text and 

unctuation of the annotated edition of the 

nglish poets, of which this volume forms a 
part. Instead of, in all cases, adopting the 
author’s last corrections, Mr. Bell, it seems, 
has given the earliest reading, when it ap- 
pears manifestly the best. 








have blamed him for this; but Mr. Donne 
very properly vindicates his judgment by 
the reason of the thing, and by the ex. 
ample of Southey, who, in his edition of 
Cowper’s ‘ Homer,’ gives the earliest transla. 
tion, and not that revised by the poet in the 
decline of his powers ; and in his edition of 
‘Tae Pilgrim’s Progress’ has rejected Bun. 
yan’s own emendations. Readers of Words. 
worth cannot fail to recollect many instances 
in which the original wine has been mixed 
with water in the later editions brought out 
under the poet’s eye. 

The next essay, reprinted from the ‘ Quar. 
terly,’ is an amplification of that called “Plays 
aud their Providers,” which we have already 
noticed. Then succeed some most interest. 
ing reminiscences of Charles Kemble, and 
critical comparisons between him, Kean, and 
cther contemporaries. 

“The Drama, Past and Present,” is re. 
printed from ‘ Fraser,’ and contains a some- 
what timid condemnation of the pedantic 
antiquarian accuracy and gorgeous decoration 
under which Shakspeare has been buried by 
Mr. Kean. “The essential,” says Mr. Donne, 
“is sacrificed to the accessories.” The Essa 
is not very happily denoted by its title. W 
should rather call it “The it 
of Shakspeare;” for its most striking feature 
is a sketch of the great dramatist’s “ His. 
tories,” from King John to Henry VIII. 

The volume concludes with a very impor- 
tant essay on popular amusements. Afr 
Donne appears to us to be a little hard upon 
“divines.” He says ‘that “not content with 
describing this world as a world of probation,” 
they “represent it as a world of durance,” 
and accuses them of teaching that Sunday 
ought to be observed with more than the 
strictness and gloom of the Jewish Sabbath. 
He himself says that old Latimer did not 
think so; neither certainly did jolly brother 
Martin Luther, who denounces Sabbatism 
pretty strongly; nor did Calvin, who was 
equally strong against Judaizing. We must 
acknowledge, however, that the modern 
Calvinists are more Calvinistic than Calvin in 
this respect. Jeremy Taylor, in his Ductor 
Dubitantium, shows that the Lord’s day is 
a purely ecclesiastical institution, the end of 
which is answered when time is given for 
all to attend divine worship. The Arch- 
bishop of Dublin follows a long catena 
of Anglican divines in the same view of 
the Sabbath. Professor Baden Powell 
has just published a book to show that the 
fourth commandment has nothing to do with 
our Sunday. We recommend Mr. Donne to 
read it, and then he will see that he has mis- 
represented “‘divines” when he states that 
they advocate the spending of the weekly 
festival of Christians in acts of gloomy aceti- 
cism. Whether these divines be nght or 
wrong we cannot tell, but they certainly are 
not chargeable with Sabbatism. Mr. Donne 
then passes in review the popular amuse- 
ments of all nations, ancient and modern, and, 
of all, awards the palm to Greece. e 
exhibitions of the Roman amphitheatre were 
brutalising, and the spectacle of kings led 
captive in chains to be executed in the Cap- 
tot, inured the popular mind to acts of tyranny 
and blood. The theatre was, in the Lower 
Empire, licentious in the highest ig and 
the factions of the race-course often disturbed 
the public peace. The splendid tournaments 
and processions of the middle ages were en- 
nobling pastimes. Englishmen have always 
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they disport themselves. Froissart remarked | 
it; but in his time they used to have archery 
meetings on the Sunday afternoons, while the 
“ mysteries” and “ moralities” enacted in the 
churehes and booths trained the national 
mind to that high appreciation of dramatic 
poetry which burst into a flame, in the reigns 
of Elizabeth and James, and, having reached 
its highest splendour, declined in the latter 
end of the seventeenth, and died out in the 
eighteenth century. Mr. Donne deplores that 
separation of the several ordersof society, which 
makes it impossible for the common people to 
join in the amusements of the higher and mid- 
dle classes. In the hunting field and on the 
cricket ground gentlemen and farmers meet ; 
but there is no common ground on which both 
can mix with the peasantry. We do not see 
how this can be amended. Laws will not do 
it. The isolation of the Anglo-Saxon pea- 
sant, by making him the degraded thing he is 
—disgusting in his appearance—at once cring- 
ing and insolent in his manners, and sensual 
in his pleasures—obliges the hicher classes to 
avoid his presence as much as they possibly 
can. It is possible that the schools established 
throughout the country, and the intercourse 
which they are the means of bringing about 
between the young and their voluntary 
teachers, lay and clerical, may in the course 
of some generations break down the barrier 
which now separates the higher and middle 
classes from the peasantry ; but it is a matter 
with which direct legislation can hardly deal. 
These essays are brilliantly written, and 
are marked by elegant scholarship, a refined 
taste, and a large acquaintance with the lite- 
rature of the drama. ‘They almost make one re- 
gret that the powers of the Licenser of Plays 
are practically reduced to such narrow limits. 





L’Insecte. Par J. Michelet. Paris: Hachette 
et Cie. London: Williams and Norgate. 
In the spring of 1856 M. Michelet, delicate in 
health, and suffering from the excitement 
into which he had been thrown by the study 
of “that terrible sixteenth century,” as he 
terms it, retired for a season to Montreux, 
loveliest of all lovely spots in the neighbour- 
hood of the Lake of Geneva. It was not, 
however, until some time afterwards, that on 
his removal to Lucerne he began to regain 
the health of body and calmness of spirit of 
which he had so long been deprived. Then 
and there also his attention was more closely 
attracted than ever it had been before to 
that wonderful world of insects with which 
the feathered creation, which had hitherto 
occupied so large a portion of his thoughts, is 
continually at war. Being seated one day 
at the foot of a fir-tree, meditating upon the 
destruction of an ant hill he had just been 

witnessing, he thus expresses himself :— 

* Accustomed as I had been to the downfall of 
republics and empires, this scene plunged me into 
a sea of thoughts. What can I do, I asked myself, 
for this world destroyed, this city overthrown ; 
what for this great insect nation, so laborious, 
so deserving, persecuted, devoured, and despised 
as it is by all the tribes of the animal world, whilst 
exhibiting the most striking images of disinterested 
affections and of devotion to the common weal ; 
which is, moreover, endowed with the social senti- 
ment in its most burning energy? One thing— 
endeavour to understand it ; explain it if I can, 
and place it in a favourable light.” 

In pursuance with this resolution the his- 
torian devoted himself during the ensuing 
winter to studies bearing upon the subject, 
and at Fontainebleau in the summer of the 





present year wrote the volume before us. 
We cannot promise our readers that they will 
meet with any curious discoveries in its pages, 
but they will find what is of equal, if not 
zreater importance, a life and meaning given 
70 old facts such as only a master “a can 

oestow. 

The first thing which struck M. Michelet, 

when contemplating the insect world, was the 

infinite numbers of which it is composed, a 

single species of the lowest class forming, 

as M. Michelet supposes, though the fact 

appears problematical, a portion of the 

Apennines, and raising to the skies the 

lofty massive chain of the Cordillera moun- 
jains. We do not answer for the truth of 
shis statement. It was not, however, in these 

aumbers. that he felt the interest attaching to 
msects chiefly depended, but upon the enigmas 
and paradoxes they are continually presenting 
hr our solution, and still more upon the re- 
semblance they bear to man in their capaci- 
ties for love and labour. This community of 
action and of destiny subsisting between them 
and ourselves, renders it impossible, M. 
Michelet considers, that we should look upon 
taem otherwise than as relatives. In order 
to see how completely he is imbued with this 
sentiment in his own case, we have only to 
turn to the description he gives of a battle at 
which he once “assisted” between an army 
of black and red ants. Whilst reading his 
graphic and eloquent account, it is, in fact, 
difficult to remember’ that it is but of a con- 
test between insects that he is speaking, and 
not of a combat waged by human beings, 
mighty men of valour, the issue of which will 
decide the fate of a dynasty. 

M. Michelet divides his work into three 
books, the first of which treats of the meta- 
morphoses insects undergo, the second of the 
mission they fulfil and the arts in which they 
are adepts, and the third of their social com- 
munities. As might be expected, the greater 
portion of the volume is composed of mate- 
rials drawn from the works of celebrated 
naturalists, but there is one chapter which 
is almost entirely the resultjof the writer’s 
versonal observations. ‘The subject of it is 
the spider, and the way in which M. Michelet 
describes its manner of life, its loves and hates, 
its character and disposition, will make all 
his readers from henceforth regard with feel- 
ings of interest and pity, if not of admiration, 
an insect at once so familiar and so distaste- 
ful to every one of us :-— 

“The worst thing about this poor animal,” 
observes M. Michelet, “is that it is so thoroughly 
ugly. In it nature has sacrificed everything to the 
formation of the industrial machine necessary for 
satisfying its wants. Of a circular form, furnished 
with eight legs and eight vigilant eyes, it astonishes 
(and disgusts) us by the pre-eminence of an enor- 
mous abdomen. Ignoble trait! in which the 
inattentive and superficial observer will see nothing 
but a type of gluttony. Alas! it is quite the con- 
trary. ‘This abdomen is its workshop, its maga- 
zine, the pocket in which the rope maker keeps his 
stock, but as he fills this pocket with nothing but his 
own substance, he can only increase it at his own 
expense by means of a rigid sobriety. True type of 
the artisan. ‘If I fast to-day,’ he says, ‘I shall, 
perhaps, get something to eat to-morrow, but if 
my manufacture be stopped, everything is lost, and 
my stomach will have to fast for ever.’” 


In character the spider is watchful and 
cunning, in disposition timid, uneasy, and 
nervous, being endowed with a more sensitive 
nature than is possessed by any other insect. 
These characteristics are the natural result, 





M. Michelet believes, of its miserable condi- 


tion, which is a state of constant, passive, 


weary waiting. To be for ever watching the 
ceaseless, joyous, careless dances of the fly, 
which paysno attention to the greedy desires of 
its enemy, or the gentle whispers of “Comehere, 
little one, come this way,” is to be in a state 
of constant torment, to be continually under- 
going a succession of hopes and mortifications. 
The fatal question, “Shill I get any dinner ?” 
is continually presenting itself to the dweller 
in the web, followed by the still more sinis- 
ter reflection, “If I have no dinner to-day, 
then no more thread, and still less hope of 
dining to-morrow.” 

The male spider often makes a meal of his 
progeny, whilst the female loves them so 
tenderly that if she cannot save them in cir- 
cumstances of peril she prefers to perish with 
them. The love which she bears to her little 
ones she does not extend towards her mate ; 
sometimes, after having in vain attempted to 
prevent him from devouring their offspring, 
the idea appears suddenly to present itself to 
her mind that the cannibal is himself good for 
food, on which she instantly falls upon him 
and eatshim up. Suchare the terrible idylls, 
says M. Michelet, of “les noirs amours” of 
our ceilings. Amongst garden spiders, how- 
ever, a better feeling prevails, the females 
generally behaving pretty well to their 
husbands, and allowing them to remain near 
neighbours, separated from them only by a 
slender partition. The lady consents that the 
gentleman should live on the ground floor, 
while she inhabits the upper story, keeping 
him in this subordinate situation that he 
may not imagine he is King, but only Prince 
Consort, and the husband of the Queen. It is 
one of the strange anomalies of the insect 
world that there the female reigns supreme, 
and how admirably the system works may be 
seen at once from a glance at the communities 
of bees and ants. Whilst, however, the ant is 
openly and completely a republican, ruling 
with a high hand the few amongst its society 
who are destined to perpetuate the people, 
the bee makes of its Queen a very idol, and 
honours it as the type of maternity. In both, 
the principle of fraternity is strongly im- 
planted, and M. Michelet mentions that M. 
Latreille once saw an ant dress the wound of 
a brother, one of whose antenns had been 
amputated, by spreading upon the injured 
part a covering of honey to preserve it from 
contact with the air. Of all the tribes of 
insects none seem to interest M. Michelet so 
strongly as the ant; everything that had 
heretofore appeared paradoxical and incre- 
dible about it, he found to be inferior to the 
reality when he had an opportunity of verify- 
ing it. The following fact which he states 
respecting it has not, he thinks, been noticed 
before. His brother-in-law, M. Milaret, on 
one occasion scattered among a colony of 
them a number of grains of wheat, barley, 
oats, &e. On opening the ant hill afterwards 
he found the grains carefully classed and dis- 
tributed in different store chambers. No 
wonder that the evidences of such intelli- 
gence, the sight of such magnificent works, of 
such untiring efforts for the common good, 
the spectacle of such meritorious lives, should 
make M. Michelet feel it to be more and more 
difficult to treat as a thing such a wonderful 
being, one who, like ourselves, wills and works 
and lives. Sometimes, carried away by his 
poetical and vivid imagination, he applies to 
it language which would scarcely be con- 
sidered appropriate by a less enthusiastic per- 
son ; as, for example, where he says :— 
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‘‘La sctne la plus surprenante & laquelle on 
puisse assister c’est un mariage de fourmis. 

‘* Les follies, comme on sait, les plus folles sont 
celles des sages. L’honnéte, l’econome, Ja respect- 
able république donne alors (un seul jour, il est vrai, 
par année) un prodigieux spectacle d’amour? de 
fureur? On ne sait. Mais plein de vertige, et, 
tranchons le mot, de terreur! M. Huber y trouve 
Yaspect d'une féte nationale. Quelle féte! et 
quelle sctne d’ivresse! Mais non, rien d’ humaine 
ne donne Jidée de cette tourbillonante effer- 
vescence.” 

But we must refer our readers to M. 
Michelet’s book, if they wish to know any- 
thing further of the ceremonies, and of the 
many other curious and interesting particulars 
contained in this delightful volume—delightful 
because, as he himself says, it springs direct 
trom his heart; delightful also, because in that 
world into which he penetrates, full though 
it be of mystery, and for the greater part 
shrouded in darkness, he yet shows so plainly 
it is there nevertheless, that “the clearest 
rays of light are shed upon those two most 
precious treasures of the soul, love and im- 
mortality.” We must not forget that another 
ingredient which adds to the charm of the 
book consists in the gentle influence which has 
presided over its composition, and to which 
we also owe some few of its most elegantly 
written pages. “I was,’ says M. Michelet, 
“in the midst of the 16th century, and during 
some three years of absorbing historical appli- 
cation, all I knew on the subject came to me 
only by extracts and evening conversations. 
I received the elements of this noble study 
through the medium of one whose soul over- 
flowed with tenderness towards all natural 
things, and whose patient and faithful affec- 
tions, animated by a continually increasing 
curiosity, gathered together with the in- 
dustry of an ant, and as if they were so 
many grains of sand, the materials which are 
found to exist to a much greater extent in 
isolated papers and scattered dissertations 
than in standard works on the subject.” 
Madame Michelet having thus brought toge- 
ther the materials for the building, her 
husband “entered into her labours,” and 
pursued the work with such success as with- 
out that gracious and wifely help he would 
scarcely have attained. To her, therefore, 
a debt of gratitude is due, which none who 
make themselves acquainted with M. 
Michelet’s volume will be unwilling to pay. 





Northern Travel. Summer and Winter Pic- 
tures of Sweden, Lapland, and Norway. 


By Bayard Taylor. 

and Co. 
Mr. Bayarp Taytor commenced his literary 
career by the publication of a volume of 
— sufficiently meritorious to have won 

im a very respectable reputation had there 
never been such a person as John Keats. 
This is as much as to say that he possesses a 
just perception and deep enjoyment of sen- 
suous beauty, arich style, a ready pen, anda 
most artistic appreciation of colour. Add to 
this education, intelligence, and a generally 
just way of thinking, and a man wants no- 
thing more to be a good traveller, except that 
he should travel. How manfully Mr. Tay- 
lor has fulfilled this indispensable condition 
may be gathered from a glance at Mr. Low’s 
catalogue, where we find his name in con- 
nexion with all the lands between Sicily and 
Japan. It was natural that one who had seen 
how “bright, and fierce, and fickle is the 
South,” should next wish to taste the vaunted 
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“darkness, truth, and tenderness” of the 
North. Many others have lately felt the 
same desire, if the number of books of Scan- 
dinavian travel recently published be a cri- 
terion. Each work has some advantages of 
its own. Mr. Metcalfe’s is indispensable to 
the tourist, Mr. Brace’s the most interesting 
to the philosopher, and Mr. Metcalfe and Mr. 
Brace, and Mr. Taylor too, must all in gal- 
lantry yield the pas to our lively friends, “'The 
Unprotected Females.” Mr. Taylor’s espe- 
cial recommendations are his superiority as a 
word-painter and colourist,and his courage in 
driving straight at the arctic circle in the 
dead of winter, thereby getting his nose 
frozen. We fear that ‘“ the genial current of 
the soul” became a little curdled at the same 
time. Not that Mr. Taylor gives one the im- 
pression of an ill-tempered man, but his vo- 
lume exhibits a singular mixture of pleasure 
and dissatisfaction, of purring and growling, 
as if it had been written next door to an 
emancipated negro singing Yankee Doodle 
very much out of tune. The cause, we suppose, 
is to be sought in the thinness of the Ame- 
rican cuticle, which is not only more sensitive 
to annoyance than the English, but retains 
its soreness long after the disappearance of 
the original irritant. 

When to his robe of grey bear-skin Mr. 
Taylor had added— 

‘caps of sea-otter, mittens of dog-skin lined 
with the fur of the Arctic hare, knitted devil’s 
caps, woollen sashes of great length for winding 
around the body, and leather Russian boots lined 
— sheepskin, and reaching half-way up the 
thigh,” 

he felt himself ready for his Arctic cam- 
paign. For the information of future tra- 
vellers, it may be as well to add that this 
equipment should have been made in Ger- 
many, winter clothing in Stockholm being, 
singularly enough, both scarce and dear. The 
diligence is unknown beyond Gefle, and the 
traveller who passes this point must either 
buy his own sledge or travel by férbud, a 
method peculiar to Sweden, which consists in 
sending tickets, ordering horses and sledges 
to be in readiness, on to stage after stage by 
a special messenger. Finding that he usually 
arrived before his envoy, Mr. Taylor soon 
came to prefer the other plan, and obtained 
two neat sledges for fourteen dollars Ame- 
rican. Of course he had to take his chance 
of finding horses, but does not seem to have 
sustained any serious inconvenience. Before 
long, however, the horse had to be exchanged 
for a reindeer. The reindeer is, as everybody 
knows, a very noble animal; it is no less cer- 
tain that he is a desperately provoking one. 
It is hard to decide whether he is more so 
when, coming to a dead stop in mid-career, he 
looks calmly round, as much as to say, ‘“ What 
are you going to do now ?” or when he takes 
it into his head to be frisky, as in the follow- 
ing instance :— 

‘*The deer was harnessed to my pulk, the rein 
carefully secured around my wrist, and Long Isaac 
let go his hold. A wicked toss of the antlers and 
a prodigious jump followed, and the animal rushed 
full tilt upon Braisted, who was next before me, 
striking him violently upon the back. The more I 
endeavoured to rein him in, the more he plunged 
and tore, now dashing against the led deer, now 
hurling me over the baggage pulk, and now leap- 
ing off the track into bottomless beds of loose 
snow. Long Isaac at last shouted to me to go 
ahead and follow Eric, who was about half a mile 
in advance. A few furious plunges carried me 
past our little caravan, with my pulk full of snow, 
and my face likewise. Now, lowering his neck 
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aad thrusting out his head, with open mouth and 
glaring eyes, the deer set off at the top of his 
speed. 

“ Away I went, like a lance shot out from the 
auroral armoury ; the pulk slid over the snow with 
the swiftness of a fish through the water : a tor. 
rent of snowy-spray poured into my lap and 
showered against my face, until I was completely 
blinded. Lric was overtaken so quickly that le 
had no time to give me the track, and as I was not 
in a condition to see or hear anything, the deer 
with the stupidity of his race, sprang directly upon 
him, trampled him down, and dragged me and 
my pulk over him. We came to a stand in the 
deep snow, while Eric shook himself and started 
again. My deer now turned and made for the 
caravan, but I succeeded in pulling his head around, 
when he charged a second time upon Eric, who 
threw himself out of his pulk to escape. My 
strength was fast giving way, when we came to a 
ridge of deep, loose snow, in which the animals 
sank above their bellies, and up which they could 
hardly drag us. My deer was so exhausted when 
we reached the top, that I had no further diffi. 
culty in controlling him.” 


Mr. Taylor’s tour terminated at Kauto- 
keino, where he lived through a day without 
asun. This would be a feather in the cap of 
any traveller, and we are not surprised that, 
once entitled to wear it, he made the best of 
his way home without waiting for any more, 
Beyond the «idos of such a feat, there is 
little to repay the Lapland traveller for his 
toils. The people are uninteresting, and what- 
ever diversity of scenery may exist is effec- 
tually tuvied under the blank monotony of 
everlasting snow. Farewell to Sweden in- 
volves a pathetic adieu to beefsteaks and 
cranberry tarts, and happy is the voyager 
who can get bread made of barley straw, de- 
composing fish, and the inner bark of a nice 
tender young birch. The one gift of heaven 
to Lapland is heaven itsclf. Nothing can 
surpass the splendour of the Arctic sunsets, 
when the sky shades, or dies, or kindles into 
emerald, and opal,and topaz, and the pearliest 
white, and the most delicate tints of the rosiest 
red—and the coloured twilight throbs and 
pulses with an infinite variety of unimagin- 
able hues—like a dying dolphin, save only 
that it does not die, but survives to melt into 
the returning sun. The splendour of morn- 
ing rivals the splendour of evening, and the 
matin illumination seems scarcely over before 
the vesper illumination begins. Then, like 
the brilliant flush of the consumptive, 4 
lovely radiance plays over the ghastly snow, 
the drooping icicles become lamps, and the 
traveller forgets his frozen nose and matted 
beard as his sledge whirls past the splendours 
which enkindle “the dazzling masses of the 
erystal woods.” Every tree, every bough is 
draped and muffled in unsullied snow, glow- 
ing beneath the incandescent sky as if it 
would burn up the stunted pines and birches, 
without which its magnificence could not be, 
yet as silent and deathly as if it had been 
there for ever, and could never fall. Very 
likely, too, your reindeer rushes under the 
arch of an aurora borealis, not like the 
“fierce, vindictive scribble of red” which 
informed Mr. Browning of the approaching 
cremation of the universe, but more probably 
something of this description :— 

“The night was calm, clear, and starry ; but 
after an hour a bank of auroral light gradually 
arose in the north, and formed a broad arch, which 
threw its lustre over the snow and lighted up our 
path. Almost stationary at first, a restless motion 
after a time agitated the gleaming bow ; it shot 
out broad streamers of yellow fire, gathered them 
in and launched them forth again, like the hammer 
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of Thor, which always returned to his hand, after 
striking the blow for which it had been hurled. 
The most wonderful appearance, however, was an 
immense square curtain, which fell from all the cen- 
tral part of the arch. The celestial scene-shifters 
were rather clumsy, for they allowed one end 
to fall lower than the other, so that it overlapped 
and doubled back upon itself in a broad fold. Here 
it hung for probably haif an hour, slowly swinging 
to and fro, as if moved by a gentle wind. What 
new spectacle was in secret preparation behind it 
we did not learn, for it was hauled up so bung- 
lingly that the whole arch broke and fell in, leav- 
ing merely a pile of luminous ruins under the 
Polar Star.” 

Meteors, too, are frequent visitors, and 
their brilliancy is surpassing :— 

“ All at once an exclamation from Braisted 
aroused me. I opened my eyes, as I lay in his 
lap, looked upward, and saw a narrow belt or scarf 
of silver fire stretching directly across the zenith, 
with its loose, frayed ends slowly swaying to and 
fro down the slopes of thesky. Presently it began 
to waver, bending back and forth, sometimes slowly, 
sometimes with a quick, springing motion, as if 
testing its elasticity. Now it took the shape of 
a bow, now undulated into Hogarth’s line of 
beauty, brightening and fading in its sinuous mo- 
tion, and finally formed a shepherd's crook, the end 
of which suddenly began to separate and fall off, 
as if driven by a strong wind, until the whole belt 
shot away in long, drifting lines of fiery snow. It 
then gathered again into a dozen dancing frag- 
ments, which alternately advanced and retreated, 
shot hither and thither, against and across each 
other, blazed out in yellow and rosy gleams or 
paled again, playing a thousand fantastic pranks, 
as if guided by some wild whim. 

“We lay silent, with upturned faces, watching 
this wonderful spectacle. Suddenly, the scattered 
lights ran together, as by a common impulse, joined 
their bright ends, twisted them through each other, 
and fell in a broad, luminous curtain straight down- 
ward through the air until its fringed hem swung 
apparently but a few yards over our heads. This 
phenomenon was so unexpected and startling, that 
for amoment I thought our faces would be touched 
by the skirts of the glorious auroral drapery. It 
did not follow the spheric curve of the firmament, 
but hung plumb from the zenith, falling, appa- 
rently, millions of leagues through the air, its folds 
gathered together among the stars, and its embroi- 
dery of flame sweeping the earth and shedding a 
pale, unearthly radiance over the wastes of snow. 
A moment afterwards it was again drawn up, 
parted, waved its flambeaux, and shot its lances 
hither and thither, advancing and retreating as 
before. Anything so strange, so capricious, so 
wonderful, so gloriously beautiful, I scarcely hope 
to see again,” 

Pity that all this gorgeousness should be 
wasted upon the dull Lapps! One would 
hope that the beautiful “ Arctie ptarmigan, as 
white as the snow, with ruby eyes that 
sparkle like jewels as he moves slowly and 
silently along,” has some enjoyment from it. 

owever, the Arctic winter is by no means 
the constant theatre of chromatic glories. 
If the trees are to resemble “Gothic foun- 
tains of bronze, covered with frozen spray,” 
there must needs be storms to apparel them 
in their magie vesture of snow. Nothing 
can be more dreary than these tempests, the 
sky seems lead smeared with ink, the sleet 
plants stinging needles in cheeks already 
flayed by the blast, and every living creature 
appears a frozen spectre hurrying away in 
search of some hotter circle of the world’s 
inferno. It is, however, astonishing what ex- 
cess of cold the human frame may be brought 
to bear without inconvenience. Before Mr. 


perature, and fifteen above it unpleasantly 
warm. This was partly to be ascribed to the 
density of their clothing, but still more to 
their industrious consumption of oleaginous 
articles of food. We laugh at the Russians 
for their partiality to train oil, but were we 
in their place, our meals would not be complete 
without it. The rat in Faust, that lived only 
on fat and butter, would have felt at home in 
regions where half a pound of the latter article 
er diem is essential to the co-existence of 
ody and soul. 

Stunted in frame and spirit, lethargic from 
their‘diet and the cold, barbarous of speech and 
entirely uneducated, the Lapps are anything 
but an interesting people. They were more so 
when they possessed the reputation of sor- 
cerers, able at will to whelm the merchant’s 
vessel or to deliver him the wind in a bag. 
But Christianity has effaced the old pictur- 
esqueness,and, while doubtless improving the 
people as a whole, has converted the wizard 
into a sulky fanatic, claiming and exercising 
“the liberty of prophesying,” to the frequent 
discomposure of his pastor, who preaches 
Sunday after Sunday in the bleak church he 
dare not warm, for fear of liberating the 
effluvia frozen up in the deer-skin vestments 
of his congregation. Yet even the frozen Lapp 
glows with a religious fervour indicative of a 
nature whose susceptibility might have been 
cherished into poetry by a more genial sky— 
and the same is true of his neighbour and 
kinsman, the Finn, who might have been a 
Magyar under Magyar conditions of exist- 
ence. His features still retain an Asiatic cast, 
his popular literature is rife with a most 
poetical spirit, and he is himself frequently 
one of the most picturesque of figures. Wit- 
ness this graphic sketch :— 


‘*T employed part of my time in making some 
sketches of characteristic faces. Mr. Wolley, find- 
ing that I wished to procure good types of the 
Finns and Lapps, kindly assisted me—his residence 
of three years in Muoniovara enabling him to know 
who were the most marked and peculiar personages. 
Ludwig was despatched to procure an old fellow by 
the name of Niemi, a Finn, who promised to com- 


suspicious, and it was necessary to send again. 
‘I know what travellers are,’ said he, ‘and what 
a habit they have of getting people’s skulls to carry 
home with them. Even if they are arrested for it, 
they are so rich, they always buy over the judges. 
Who knows but they might try to kill me for the 
sake of my skull?’ After much persuasion, he 
was finally induced to come, and, seeing that Lud- 
wig supposed he was still afraid, he said, with great 
energy : ‘I have made up my mind to go, even if 
a shower of knives should fall from heaven!’ He 
was seventy-three years old, though he did not ap- 
pear to be over sixty—his hair being thick and 
black, his frame erect and sturdy, and his colour 
crimson rather than pale. His eyebrows were jet- 
black and bushy, his eyes large and deep set, his 
nose strong and prominent, and the corners of his 
long mouth drawn down ina settled curve, express- 
ing a melancholy grimness. The high cheek-bones, 
square brow, and muscular jaw belonged to the true 
Finnish type. He held perfectly still while I drew, 
scarcely moving a muscle of his face, and I suc- 
ceeded in getting a portrait which everybody recog- 
nised. 

“T gave him a piece of money, with which he was 
greatly delighted ; and, after a cup of coffee, in Herr 
Knoblock’s kitchen, he went home quite proud and 
satisfied. ‘They do not at all look like dangerous 
persons,’ said he to the carpenter ; ‘perhaps they 
do not collect skulls. I wish they spoke our lan- 
guage, that I might ask them how people live in 





Taylor and his companion had been long in 
Lapland, they had begun to consider twenty- | 


their country. America is a very large, wild place. 
I know all about it, and the discovery of it. 
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who lives in Kittila, was one of the crew of the 
ship, and he told me how it happened. Jenis Lampi 
said they were going to throw the captain over- 
board, but he persuaded them to give him three 
days, and on the third day they found it. Now I 
should like to know whether these people, who 
come from that country, have laws as we have, 
and whether they live as comfortably.’ So saying 
Isaaki Anderinpoika Niemi departed.” 


Sweden and Norway are comparatively 
beaten ground. We hear the usual com- 
plaints of the silent disdainful manners of the 
countrymen of Gustavus Adolphus, their reli- 
gious and political intolerance, and the com- 
plete ossification of their ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions. There is little else to complain of, 
especially now that the national sin of intem- 
perance, due in great measure to the difficulty 
of getting anything to drink but brandy, is 
yielding before the liberal importation of good 
malt liquor, wisely encouraged by the govern- 
ment. Of the sick king, Mr. Taylor speaks, 
as all speak, in the highest terms. He com- 
plains that English tourists are corrupting the 
native integrity of the Norwegians, but does 
not say how the evil is to be remedied or 
avoided. Perhaps his anticipations of Nor- 
wegian travel were unreasonably high, cer- 
tainly the grating undertone of a dissatisfac- 
tion which there seems little to justify, makes 
itself more audible here than anywhere else 
in his volume. Nevertheless, the work does 
him credit, both as traveller and writer. It 
is just the book to read by a good fire— 


“ When from the north the fierce winds blow, 
And falleth fast the mantling snow.” 





Rigveda Sanhita — A Collection of Ancient 
Hindu. Hymns. Third and Fourth Ash- 
takas or Books. By H. H. Wilson, M.A., 
F.RS., &. Allen and Co. 

Ir India, with its complex and peculiar socia 

organization, its castes and creeds, its preju- 

dices, its strange mixture of barbarism and 
civilization, be a new world to the European, 
the Vedas are a new world to the Indian 
himself. They are the sources of a religion 
modified and debased, springs of comparative 
purity rising in grounds rarely trodden. For 

a Brahmin to be learned in the Vedas was 

high praise in the days of Menu. For a 

Brahmin to be learned in the Vedas is high 

praise now. It is possible that the text and 

spirit of these remarkable compositions may 
be better understood in Berlin and London 
than in Delhi and Benares. Nor is this 
strange. Where is the creed which, studied 
in its earliest form and its latest, presents the 
same appearance? Where the doctrine that 
escapes being transmuted into something dif- 
ferent from itself by the accumulation of com- 
mentary? Original texts soon become the 
least part of themselves. As the text of the 

Old Testament is to the Talmud, so are the 

Vedas to the works upon which the practical 

creed of the Brahminic Hindu is based. 

If we can imagine the creed and cultus of 
an India so unlike the present as to be with- 
out caste, sutti, and incarnations, yet so like 
as to have its chief characteristics traceable 
to some particular fountain-head, we can pic- 
ture to ourselves the India of the Vedas. If 
we can imagine a series of simple hymns and 
invocations not altogether untinctured with 
mysticism, as the basis of a philosophy which 
sometimes reminds us of Alexandria, and 
sometimes of Athens, we can realize the cha- 
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five degrees below zero a very tolerable tem- | was not there myself at the time, but Jenis Lampi, | host of other elemental deities. There is 
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likeness and there is difference ; but the dif- 
ference is the more notable of the two. 

Practically, the cultus of Brahminie Hin- 
dostan is based upon the Puranas ; the Pura- 
nas being the development of the two so- 
called epics (the Ramayana, and the Mahab- 
harata)—the epics deriving their theology 
from the Institutes of Menu. These, nearer 
the Vedas than aught else, are far from being 
Vedaic. Vedaic is the English adjective, 
Sanskrit scholars, however, say Vaidik. 
Vaidik, however, or Vedaic, the term inva- 
riably suggests the idea of antiquity, origi- 
nality and purity. Is such a thing found in 
the Vedas? This is what is asked when either 
doubt or disbelief is applied to the mon- 
strosities of the Puranas and Tantras; the 
Tantra doctrines being a degeneracy of the 
Puranik. The worse the teaching, the less 
likely it is to be Vedaic. Is widow-burning 
Vedaic? We have already said that it is 
not. Are the horrible rites of Juggernaut ? 
No. Are the prejudices of caste? No. Is 
Rama, is Siva, is Krishna? No. Still less 
is Sakti, or the female principle, with its usual 
impurities of cultus. 

The most Vedaic of the Indian forms of 
thought are those of the Vedanta philosophy ; 
founded, as the name leads us to anticipate, 
on the Vedaic text. Yet the name is the 
chief point of similarity—the name and the 

rofession. A certain system of metaphysics 
is called Vedanta, or Vedantine, (the adjec- 
tival forms are somewhat arbitrary in matters 
appertaining to Sanskrit literature, even as is 
the orthography;) yet the hymns of Calli- 
machus and the dialogues of Plato are not 
more unlike than this is to the Veda. 

What, then, are the Vedas? If they: be 
neither like the religious creeds nor the phi- 
losophical speculations of modern (and even 
ancient) India—we say ancient, because the 
very deviations are of a remote date— 
what are the Vedas? They are either a 
part or the whole of a ritual appropriated to 
the worship of a set of deities, which, whatever 
else they may have been, were more the per- 
sonifications of the elements, of the meteoro- 
logical forces, and of the soil, than aught else. 
The firmament, or the blue serene above the 
atmosphere of earth, dispels the clouds 
which obscure the face of day, naturally 
bright and joyful, but vexed with enemies 
that must be subdued before he can smile. In 
this way Indra, (the vault of heaven) con- 

uers the Vritra (vapours), with the Maruts 
Grinds) as his allies. The contest, for the 
wording of some of the allusions to it, may 
have been a struggle between two human 
champions. 

An Ashtaka is a book ; a Sukta is a hymn. 
Out of the 121 Suktas of the third Ashtaka, 


forty-four are addressed to Agni. Word for 
word, Agni is the Latin zgnis, the Slavonic 
ogon ; its meaning being fire ; fire, however, 
personified, spiritualised, deified. Sometimes 
the attributes are obscure, and the language 
mystical; sometimes, instead of a series of 
epithets, we ‘have a legend, or an allusion to 
one ; 30ometimes it is Agni alone that is ad- 
dressed; sometimes it is Agni in conjunction 


with some other personification. 


**1. I glorify Agni, the high priest of the 
sacrifice, the divine, the ministrant, who presents 
the oblation (to the gods), and is the possessor of 


great wealth. 


“*2. May that Agni, who is to be celebrated by 
both ancient and modern sages, conduct the gods 


hither, 


**3. Through Agni the worshipper obtains that 


affluence, which increases day by day, which is 
the source of fame and the multiplier of mankind. 

“4, Agni, the unobstructed sacrifice of which 
thou art on évery side the protector, assuredly 
reaches the gods. 

“5. May Agni, the presenter of oblations, the 
attainer of knowledge; he who is true, renowned, 
and divine, come hither with the gods !”” 

This is a fair sample of the simpler style of 
invocation. The following supplies a contrast 
by being more mystical :— 

**1, I, Agni, am by birth endowed with know- 
ledge of all that exists; clarified butter is my 
eye; ambrosia is my mouth; I am the living 
breath of threefold nature, the measure of the 
firmament, eternal warmth ; I am also the obla- 
tion. 

*©2. Agni, thoroughly comprehending the light 
thatis to be understood by the heart, has purified 
himself (by the three) purifying (forms), he has 
made himself most excellent treasurer by (these) 
self-manifestations, and has thence contemplated 
heaven and earth.” 


Large as is Agni’s share of the invocations 
of the third Ashtaka, that of Indra is larger ; 
forty-eight Suktas being addressed to In- 
dra, or the firmament, either singly or con- 
jointly :— 

**1. Come, Indra, and be regaled with all viands 
and libations, and thence, mighty in strength, be 
victorious (over thy foes) ! 

“2, The libation being prepared, present the 
exhilarating and efficacious (draught) to the rejoic- 
ing Indra, the accomplisher of all things. 

‘*3, Indra, with the handsome chin, be pleased 
with these animating praises: do thou, who art 
to be reverenced by all mankind, (come) to these 
rites (with the gods) ! 

‘4, I have addressed to thee, Indra, the 
showerer (of blessings), the protector (of thy wor- 
shippers), praises which have reached thee, and of 
which thou hast approved ! 

**5. Place before us, Indra, precious and multi- 
form riches, for enough, and more than enough, 
are assuredly thine ! 

** 6. Opulent Indra, encourage us in this rite for 
the acquirement of wealth, for we are diligent and 
renowned ! 

“7, Grant us, Indra, wealth beyond measure 
or calculation, inexhaustible, the source of cattle, 
of food, of all life.” 

‘8, Indra, grant us great renown and wealth 
acquired in a thousand ways, and those (articles) 
of food (which are brought from the field) in 
carts ! 

“*9. We invoke, for the preservation of our pro- 
perty, Indra, the lord of wealth, the object of 
sacred verses, the repairer (to the place of sacrifice), 
praising him with our praises !” 

In the fourth there is somewhat less of a 
monopoly, though the shares of both are 
large. 

The Maruts are the winds, and, next to 
Indra and Agni, have the most hymns ad- 
dressed to them. 

Then there are the Aswins, or the inferior 
suns; Ushas, or the dawn: Varani, which is 
word for word Uranus; Mithras, which is 
word for word the name of the Persian deity ; 
and other deities of greater and less impor- 
tance, the majority of which are elemental, 
meteorological, or telluric. Yupa, the post to 
which the sacrificial victim is bound, has also 
a hymn:— 

‘1, Vanaspati, the devout, anoint thee with sacred 
butter at the sacrifice ; and whether thou standest 
erect, or thine abode be on the lap of this thy 
mother (earth), grant us riches. 

‘¢2. Standing on the east of the kindled (fire), dis- 
pensing food (as the source) of undecaying (health) 
and excellent progeny, keeping off our enemy at a 
distance, stand up for great auspiciousness. 

**3. Be exalted, Vanaspati, upon this sacred 
spot of earth, being measured with careful mea- 
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surement, and bestow food upon the offerer of the 
sacrifice. 

‘4, Well clad and hung with wreaths comes the 
youthful (pillar) ; most excellent it is as soon as 
generated ; steadfast and wise venerators of the 
gods, meditating piously in their minds, raise 
it up. 

“5, Born (in the forest), and beautified in the 
sacrifice celebrated by men, it is (again) engendered 
for the sanctification of the days (of sacred ites) ; 
steadfast, active, and intelligent (priests) conse- 
crate it with intelligence, and devout worshipper 
recites its praise, 

“¢6, May those (posts) which devout men havecut 
down, or which, Vanaspati, the axe has trimmed, 
may they, standing resplendent with all their 
parts (entire), bestow upon us wealth with pro- 
geny. 
‘*7, May those posts which have been cut down 
upon the earth, and which have been fabricated by 
the priests, those which are the accomplishers of 
the sacrifice, convey our acceptable (offering) to 
the gods.” 

This leads us downwards in the direction 
of fetichism and the ignobler superstitions, 
Then there is the metre in which the suktas 
are composed. This is personified and apos- 
trophized. 

Sukta means hymn, and this leads us to the 
Vedaic nomenclature, which is ample. So 
many stanzas make a varga; so many vargas 
a sukta; so many suktas an anuvaka; so 
many anuvakas an adhydya ; so many adhyayas 
an astaka, ogdoad, or book, forming an eighth 
of the whole Rigveda. The third volume of 
Wilson’s translation comes to the middle of 
the whole, so that the Rigveda alone gives six 
volumes of hymns. But the Rig is only 
one out of four Vedas; for besides it there 
is the Sama-veda; there is the Yagur-veda, 
and there is the Atharva-veda—four in all. 
The Rig-veda, however, is the chief, contain- 
ing nearly all the important matter of the 
rest; the Athava-veda being later in date 
than the other three, to which it forms a sort 
of supplement. These four compositions form 
the Sanhita, or text; but what is a text 
without a commentary? The Sanhita itself, 
with the hymns it embodies, forms the man- 
tra, or ritual, a ritual upon which there are 
notes and supplements. 

Without being a Veda, in the strict sense 
of the term, the Brahmyanas are Vedaic. 
So that here we have another series of works, 
incomplete without Vedangas, in which the 
grammarand metre of the Vedasareexplained, 
and Upanishads, which are a sort of supple- 
ment. ‘The notice of all these we find in the 
preface to the first volume; unfortunately, 
now out of print. 

The translation is Professor Wilson’s, the 
edition of the text Professor Max Miiller's. 
As one publishes the Sanskrit, the other gives 
us the English, pari passw. Meanwhile, the 
subsidiary portions of the Vedaic religion and 
philosophy are commanding the attention of 
the scholars of Germany. The ground 
opened by Sir W. Jones and Colebrooke is 
now undergoing an effective cultivation. 

It was in the north-western parts of India 
that the Vedaic worship was exercised; and 

erhaps it was limited to them. If 80, it 
rin to atime anterior to the spread of 
the Brahminic Hindu over Bahar and Bengal, 
anterior to their oecupancy of the Dekkan. 
What time was this? Great antiquity 
claimed for the Vedas. There is an astrono- 
mical argument in favour of it. A passage of 
the Sarhita gives us a position of certail 
heavenly bodies which, provided that the 
text be accurate, that it was determined by 





observation, and that it has been rightly ex 
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plained, carries it back to the fourteenth cen- 
tury B.c. Strong evidence is required to prove 
astatement of this kind ; one against which the 
presumptions weigh so heavily. ; 

Then there is the internal evidence. The 
epics are newer than the Institutes of Menu 
by so much, z.e., by the time required to 
bring about the differences of condition de- 
scribed in the two works. And, on the same 
— the Institutes are newer than the 

edas. 

The language, too, of the Vedas is emi- 
nently archaic. Fixing the epics at about 200 
B.c., we allow so many centuries for the 
archaisms of Menu, and so many more for 
those of the Vedas. For the whole, eleven 
hundred has not been thought too little. 

It is clear that this is but an approximation ; 
and although all enquirers admit that creeds, 
languages, and social conditions present the 
phenomena of growth, the opinions as to the 
vate of such growths are varied, and none of 
much value. This is because the particular in- 
vestigation required for the formation of any- 
thing better than a mere impression has yet 
to be undertaken. Tillit is, one man’s guess 
is as good as another’s. The age of a tree 
may be reckoned from its concentric rings; 
but the age of a language, a doctrine, or a 
polity, has neither bark nor wood, neither 
teeth, like a horse, nor a register, like a child. 
_ A few numbers ago we had occasion to 
notice a doctrine of Mr. Gosse’s, which he 
denominates Prochronism, according to which 
it is the plan of the Creator to endue the pro- 
toplasts of all organic beings, and even of 
the great world itself, with the signs of 
adolescence, at the very moment of their 
appearance. Hence, plants with seed and 
men with beards may be born but yesterday. 
The date is infantile, the signs those of age. 
The computation of the antiquity of the 
Vedas is the reverse of this. The Vedas 
contain allusions to towns and cities, trade, 
letters, metres, and the like products of an 
advanced state of society. Besides this, their 
alphabet is by no means the oldest alphabet 
of India. Their MSS. have neither antiquity 
nor any pretension to it. Unlike Mr. Gosse’s 
vegetables, or animals, they put forth the 
signs of youth, in conjunction with the claims 
to senility. They are interesting, important, 
not destitute (perhaps) of poetical merit, but 
they are like the epistles of Phalaris before 
the age of Bentley—unduly glorified (less, 
however, by Professor Wilson than others), 
ro they have been insufficiently criti- 
cised, 








Sussex Archeological Collections. Vol. IX. 
J. Russell Smith. 

Tue Sussex Archeological Society has now 
completed the first decade of its existence. 
In this period its growth has been steady and 
rapid, and its present flourishing condition 
may excite the emulation of the associated 
antiquaries of other counties. From small 
beginnings the list of members has swelled 
to seven hundred, and the nine volumes of 
published transactionsafford tangible evidence 
of the variety and success of the labours of 
the Society. The twofold object of the insti- 
tution has been well fulfilled, in awakening a 
popular interest in local antiquities, and pre- 
Serving monumental or literary records which 
might otherwise be lost. Many ancient build- 
ings and works of art have been carefully ex- 
amined and described, the genealogy of county 
families has been elucidated, manuscript docu- 


ments of more or less value have been drawn 
out from public and private archives, civil, 
ecclesiastical, and even national history has 
been illustrated, and interesting light thrown 
on the customs and manners of bygone times. 
The papers forming the ninth volume of the 
Society’s Collections are of the most miscel- 
laneous kind, and show that all branches of 
historical and archeological research receive 
the attention of learned and zealous explorers 
in the county of Sussex. 

Mr. Blaauw, the Honorary Secretary, to 
whose untiring energy and varied accom- 
plishments the Society has owed much of its 
early success, contributes two papers of histo- 
rical interest—an account of Sadelescombe 
and Shipley, the Preceptories of the Knights 
Templars in Sussex, anda record of Episcopal 
visitations of the Benedictine Nunnery of 
Easebourne. From these local scenes and 
events are obtained striking and suggestive 
studies of memorable epochs in English his- 
tory. The abuses that led to the dissolution 
of the order of the Templars in the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, and to the suppres- 
sion of monasteries in the sixteenth century, 
abundantly appear in the Sussex records of 
these privileged corporations. The Templars, 
not satisfied with their own exemptions from 
burdens laid on other members of the com- 
munity, used to accept payment for taking 
under their protection men not their tenants, 
nor belonging to their order, defrauding thus 
the Crown and the landowners as well as the 
Church. This appears from the reports 
of various assizes held at Chichester in the 
thirteenth century, when claims of exemption 
and privilege were tried. The last preceptor 
of Shipley, William de Egendon, was arrested 
on the 8th January, 1308, and shared with 
the many high officers and chaplains of the 
order, captured throughout England on the 
same day, the humiliations and cruelties in- 
flicted on them in the Tower of London. 
That many calumnies and false accusations 
were brought against the Templars at that 
time is now generally admitted ; but the ac- 
knowledged abuses were so great that the 
decree for the dissolution of the order was 
received with national joy. Thesame popular 
approval was given to the order for the sup- 
pression of monasteries in England, although 
the covetousness of the king and the nobles 
had more to do with the act than any zeal 
for morality or religion. The small Priory of 
Benedictine nuns at Easebourne, near Mid- 
hurst, may be taken as an average specimen 
of these monastic establishments. It was 
originally founded for the support of five or 
six “poor nuns.” Whether designed for re- 
ligious purposes or simply as a charitable 
refuge for noble or gentle poverty, the Priory 
gradually assumed thecharacter which marked 
the majority of these institutions previously to 
their dissolution. Some of the latest epis- 
copal visitations brought to light sad scandals, 
as may be gathered from Mr. Blaauw’s re- 
marks, after giving the details; of the pro- 
ceedings. 

‘¢ The misrule of the priory seems thus to have 
gone on increasing, as first testified by the poverty 
arising from extravagance and luxurious dress, by 
the exhibition of unequal treatment of its inmates, 
and the consequent heart-burnings within the fair 
bosoms of the nuns, and latterly by the imputa- 





tions of immorality elicited by the reciprocal re- 


| proaches of prioress and nuns. What a striking 


and painful scene is represented to us by this last 
visitation of 1478? The quiet Chapter House of 
this female community occupied by the bishop and 





his officers sitting in judgment, and the frightened 





inmates of the nunnery admitted secretly one by 
one into their presence, making their lowly courte- 
sies, and not backward in bearing witness to the 
faults of their sisters, or retailing the scandalous 
stories of years long past. There seems to have 
been more reality in these Episcopal Visitations 
than was attributed to those of an Abbot by 
Walter Mapes, in the thirteenth century. If the 
Abbot was well fed and lodged, all was reported 
to be well, and no question asked as to discipline 
or morals, so that such certificate might fairly be 
said by the satirist to be ‘not worth two garlicks.’ 


* Tota de temporalibus est patris inquisitio, 
Quasi nulla de moribus habetur ibi questio. 
* * ” = 


ut rite fiant omnia, 


Tandem carta componitur, . 
sola scribuntur levia, 


Quod magnum est omittitur, 

Ibi bene perpenditur visitantis incuria, 

Nam quicquid illic scribitur duo non valent allia.’ 

Water Mares’ Poems, p. 185,” 

Another paper curiously illustrative of 
past times is the diary of Walter Gale, 
Schoolmaster at Mayfield, from 1750 to 1771. 
The extracts, edited by Mr. Blencowe, give 
considerable insight into the social life of the 
people of Sussex in the middle of last century. 
Walter Gale seems to have been a remark- 
able man in his way, for besides teaching the 
school he was a land surveyor, an engraver of 
tombstones, a painter of sign posts, a repairer 
of boots and shoes, a designer of patterns for 
ladies’ needlework,’and a maker of wills. He 
had been an excise officer, and lost his situa- 
tion for a fault which may be easily guessed 
from the entries in his own quaint and 
gossiping diary. His failing was concealed 
from the vicar and trustees at his appoint- 
ment, for the parish books attest his being 
“a man of sober life and conversation, of a 
meek and humble behaviour, and having a 
good government over himself and his 
passions.” Here are some of the entries at 
the beginning of the year 1751, in which the 
schoolmaster appears in a variety of occupa- 
tions :— 

‘* Jan. Ist, 1751.—I was at the Rev. Richard 
Porter’s, and continued there this day, and posted 
for him a translation from Longinus of Sappho, 
which he had anew translated into Sapphic verse, 
to the sound time and metre with the original 
Greek. 

‘¢9d.—I went to Hammond’s, and drank with 
him a bottle of beer and two drams. I invited 
him to the butcher's, and treated him with a mugg 
of beer. Master Dumbrell came in; we went to 
ie where he spent 1s., and I went home to 

ed. 

“I was informed at Mast. Hammond's that 
Mast. Dumbrell, having been catched by Ditchers 
in his wife’s chamber, was obliged to give a 
bond of 307. before he was permitted to leave the 
room. 

‘* Wednesday, 3d.—I went to the butcher’s, to 
call him to go to Chalvington, but he being drunk, 
the journey was deferred. I met with Mr. Vine 
and Mr. Price, who treated me with a quartern of 
brandy and a mugg of ale. 

‘*4th,—I past accounts with Widow Cane, 
1l. 13s. ; Mr. Thatcher, 1/. 10s. ; and Mr. Mark- 
wick, 1l. 17s. 6d.: this money was in full for 
their tombstones; and I desired the favour of 
Mr. Goldsmith to employ me in painting the Com- 
mardments, a thing they intend to have done in 
their church. 

“Sunday, 7th.—Gave my attendance at divine 
service. Two o'clock, I went to the Star, at 
Heathfield, where I found the conjuror, and 
spent 34d. with him. 

‘* 8th.—Began my school at noon. I waited on 
Miss Anne Baker, of whom I received a necker- 
chief to draw. 

**10th.—Came to the church, Mr. Newington’s 
boy, at Withernden, who brought me the un- 
happy tidings that my sister was very ill, and 
that I was desired to go there that day. I dis- 


| missed the scholars, and went to Withernden. * * 
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“‘Sunday.—I set out for Withernden. My 
sister was still extremely ill. I told them in dis- 
course that on Thursday last, the town clock was 
heard to strike three in the afternoon twice, once 
before the chimes went, and a second time pretty 
nearly a quarter of an hour after. There were 
present at the time in the school, Mr. Sawyer, 
Mast’. Kent, Cousin Vine, and myself, who all 
observed it. The strikes at the second striking 
seemed to sound very dull and mournfully ; this, 
together with the crickets coming to the house at 
Laughton just at our coming away, I look upon 
to be sure presages of my sister’s death.” 

The sister died, and the description of the 
funeral concludes with the remark, “we being 
prodigiously cold, went to the Bear, and 
refreshed ourselves.” These refreshments 
became very frequent as the years passed on, 
and in 1759 Master Gale had lost character 
in the parish, though his diary continues to 
display an amusing self complacency :— 

“July 2d.—I went with Master Freeman to 
Wadhurst ; we went to the Queen’s Head, where 
we had a quartern of brandy. I went to the 
supervisor’s house, and returned to the Queen’s 
Head, and had three pints of fivepenny, between 
myself and three others ; we set out together at 
eight o'clock, and being invited to a mugg of 
mild beer, we went in to Mr. Walters’. We left 
him with a design to cross the fields through 
Mepham’s Gill; but it being extremely dark, we 
kept not long the right path, but got into the 
road, which, though bad, we were obliged to keep, 
and not being able to see the footmarks, I had the 
mischance of slipping from a high bank, but re- 
ceived no hurt. Old Kent came to the knowledge 
of the above journey, and told it to the Rev. Mr. 
Downall, in a false manner, much to my disad- 
vantage ; he said that I got drunk, and that that 
was the occasion of my falling, and that, not 
being contented with what [ had had, I went into 
the town that night for more.” 

For eleven years longer the schoolmaster 
kept his place, but at length was removed for 
neglect of duty. His diary was found by Mr. 
Ross, the Mayor of Hastings, spread out in a 
garden to be dried for the purpose of lighting 
fires, and, being rescued, was communicated to 
the Sussex archeologists. In its little sphere 
it is as amusing and pictorial as that of Mr. 
Pepys himself. 

A genealogical paper, by Mr. T. Herbert 
Noyes, gives an account of the Sussex branch 
of the old Cheshire family of Newton, from 
which the great Sir Isaac claimed to be 
descended. Sir David Brewster, in his life of 
Newton, attempts to discredit the pedigree 
registered by Sir Isaac at the Heralds’ Col- 
lege, but the careful research of Mr. Noyes 
entirely establishes the accuracy of the 
pedigree sketched by Sir Isaac, and printed 
in the ‘ Gentleman’s Magazine’ for 1772, from 
a draft copy in his own handwriting. 





Orphans. A Chapter in a Life. By the 
Author of ‘Margaret Maitland, &c. 
lvol. Hurst and Blackett. 

Tis new story is undoubtedly clever and 

good, but is certainly not very attractive. 

Such a combination of unpleasing characters 

it is rare to find together in a novel. But 

there are readers no doubt of fastidious 
taste, who like to vary the richness and 
sweetness of their intellectual beverages 
with a little dash of the olive ; and were it 
our lot to read nothing else in the world but 
novels, no doubt we should find ‘The 

Orphans’ an agreeable alterative. Here at 

least are none of the high-spiced ingredients 

which are commonly mixed up to flavour the 
dish for the jaded palates of the gourmands 








of fiction. The authoress keeps her colouring 
remarkably cool and her tones low, so that 
when she comes out with anything brilliant 
or exciting, the effect is only the more deci- 
sive. What, however, we are most surprised 
to find in a book by the authoress of * Mar- 
garet Maitland’ is, that the construction of 
the story is sketchy and indistinct to an 
extent that is positively faulty. The heroine 
is left an orphan at twenty-eight, by the 
death of her parents. She tells her own 
story, and gives the reader to understand 
very vaguely at the outset that her parents 
had once “given their consent”—to her mar- 
riage we presume—“and we were all,” she 
adds, “too tremulously and intensely happy 
for anything but a dream.” Nothing more 
is added respecting this mysterious affair, for 
many chapters. The Orphan, after recover- 
ing from the first shock of grief at the loss of 
her parents, writes to a relative of her 
father’s, a widow, inviting her to come and 
live with her at the lonely mansion she has 
inherited. The lady accepts ; she is called 
sometimes Mrs. Nugent, at other times Mrs. 
Herbert, and occasionally Eleanor and Nelly, 
and the reader who is not carefully alive to 
these changes is nota little puzzled. Even 
after the identity of the lady with the many 
names has been established, each of these 
appellations has to be remembered; and 
though the necessary effort of mind may not 
be overpowering, it is a needless tax upon 
the reader’s attention. 

There are plenty of other Nugents in the 
tale, and everybody is everybody else’s 
cousin ; so that the confusion becomes very 
considerable at certain points. The mystery 
of the Croftons we have not succeeded in 
penetrating. The heroine, a Miss Nugent, 
tells us that she once had a friend, named 
Mary, who was travelling abroad with her 
husband, and that her friend’s brother was 
with them too. Some thirty pages after 
this a certain Kate Crofton is mentioned for 
the first time, and the heroine then says she 
knows Mary Crofton, who is married ; so we 
are left to guess that this is the friend Mary 
before mentioned, that Crofton is her hus- 
band’s name, and that Kate is his sister. 
The writer, however, nowhere condescends to 
explain this. Next, we hear that Kate 
Crofton is engaged to be married to her 
cousin (name unmentioned), and this gives 
the heroine such manifest concern, that the 
reader guesses this mysterious cousin must 
have been her former lover. This idea is 
prevalent throughout ; the heroine is told of 
the engagement over and over again by her 
relations, ponders over it, and tries to banish 
it from her mind, but in vain, till the actual 
marriage day arrives. Then she can endure 
the suspense no longer, but sallies forth from 
her house on a country walk, visits by stealth 
the house to which the new married couple 
are about to return, and finds preparations 
in readiness to receive them after the cere- 
mony. She returns almost broken-hearted, 
when under a certain tree in the park, which 
is endeared to her by old recollections, stands 
the very lover himself, Derwent Crofton 
(now named for the first time), who had 
wooed and left her many years before. An 
explanation follows—it is not he who married 
Kate in the morning, but another “mutual” 
cousin ; and who the real bridegroom was, 
how it happened that the heroine did not 
find out the truth before, or why she and 
her lover originally parted, it is quite im- 
possible to discover. We beg pardon ; in the 
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last sentence of the book, quite out of place 
and time, we are told that Kate’s husband 
was another Crofton, a distant cousin, whom 
the heroine had never seen ; but the rest js 
unexplained. Curiosity perhaps is a mis. 
chievous thing, and should be checked ; but 
the author is herself to blame for exciting 
the feeling which she by no means satisfies, 
To these, perhaps, minor faults of construe. 
tion must be added the more serious one 
that no one of the characters is made com. 
monly agreeable or attractive. We should 
not care to meet or know any one of them 
for any pleasing qualities they display. 

All this is not very easy to understand, 
when it is remembered that ‘ Margaret 
Maitland’ was a tale that was greatly ad- 
mired, and obtained the applause, if we re- 
member right, of no less a critic than Jeffrey 
himself. The only way we can account for 
it is, that it has been the writer’s aim to 
show the unlovely effects of a solitary and 
self-seeking life. .Each of the Nugents, and 
their kith and kin, is found to be living for 
no domestic purpose ; every one is devising 
how to make the most show, and to extract 
the greatest amount of comfort out of his or 
her small income ; all are useless and discon- 
nected members of society. It may bea 
wholesome, but is certainly not a gratifying 
picture. In one instance a clergyman is so 
overwhelmed by the news ofa great pecuniary 
loss, that he is seized with an apoplectic fit, 
and dies within twenty-four hours. The poor 
man’s death is actually made out to be, ac- 
cording to the writer, an act of selfishness, 
These are the heroine’s reflections :— 

‘*Died of a broken heart. 

‘*When I was as young as Kate Crofton, I 
thought these words the most pathetic in the 
world ; ten years later Iam doubtful. * * * 
Hearts will break in this life—it is the nature of 
them; but if God wills, and it is possible, it is 
honester, braver, nobler to live than to die.” 

Surely it does not require much experience 
to feel that this lesson is entirely thrown 
away. Love of life is generally stronger than 
that of fortune ; and it is hard to condemn 
a man’s conduct for dying of a fit of apoplexy. 
The theme is, on the whole, a painful one, and 
the writer has everywhere carried her illus- 
trations to an extravagant point. 

The least disagreeable character in the 
story, leaving that of the heroine, who tells 
it herself, out of the question, is that of Miss 
Polly Greenfield, a sister of a coarse hearty 
old fox-hunting baronet, Sir William Green- 
field. She is thus described :— 

‘‘ Miss Polly was as like her brother, in stature, 
appearance, and likings, as a meek maiden lady of 
evangelical principles could be like a fox-hunting 
baronet of the old school ; and the resemblance 
was much stronger than you could suppose likely. 
Before you got round the edge of her stiff man’s 
hat, you could not have imagined what a womanly 
—more than that—what an old-womanly face lay 
in its shadow, nor that the big old amazon, who 
rode to cover boldly in the morning, went sidling 
softly in and out among the cottages afterwards, 
with her bundle of tracts covered with brown 
paper, and her little basket on her arm ; nor that 
this bold horsewoman was a timid and nervous old 
lady, starting at a sudden sound or shadow, con- 
siderably alarmed about robbers; meek, neat, 
orderly and punctilious as an ancient maiden need 
to be. Standing in her habit and hat, with a whip 
in her hand, and a large foot in a boot distinctly 
revealed as she held up her long riding-skirt beside 
Mrs. Herbert, I daresay a stranger would have 
nade involuntary comparison between the delicate 
little feminine woman and the amazon—in W 
comparison, as in so many others made with the 
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me amount of knowledge, the said stranger would 
have been ridiculously wrong.” 

The character, with these strange contradic- 
tions, is far from being fully worked out or 
accounted for, but Miss Polly turns out to be 
one of the best sort of people in the book. 
In one passage the writer seems to speak out, 
in propria persond, from behind the mask of 
the heiress, Miss Nugent. She says :— 

‘One hears a great deal spoken now of the 
want of work for women; perhaps there is—per- 
haps it is hard that sewing, governessing, and 
novel-writing, should be the whole extent of the 
occupations open to feminine efforts. Perhaps 
maiden ladies might be improved in mind and cir- 
cumstances by being permitted to attempt surgery, 
to make watches, or to keep books. I cannot tell, 
and don’t attempt to meddle with the subject ; but 
I think it is the want of natural duties which makes 
women, perhaps ambitious—perhaps clever—pos- 
sibly something higher than both—chafe at the 
narrow reund in which they are supposed to be 
held. I confess I do not believe in that hypotheti- 
eal woman which has no genius for children ; and 
all the ingenious cravings of extreme civilisation 
cannot, when you think of them soberly, influence 
more than a tithe of those human creatures who 
answer, as a whole, to the impulses and instincts 
of nature, sooner than to any artificial motive under 
the sun. I think, for my own part, that to talk 
about extended means of working for women is a 
very poor begging of the question. I am not 
young: I daresay 1 thought otherwise once; but 
now I confess it appears to me that it is only in 
the natural offices of life that solitary people like 
myself can find any comfort of this existence. 
Men somehow harden into habits of selfishness and 
loneliness (I beg their pardon; I have Mr. Hyde 
before my eyes), which are more difficult for 
women. But I think I had rather be Mary in the 
kitchen, who can do a great deal to keep a whole 
household in comfort if she chooses, than an in- 
dividual of superior powers, working at the mécha- 
nical work, which has been usually men’s work, 
and earning the dreary men’s wages, to indemnify 
her for her own independence. Independence is a 
sad enough thing for anybody, but misery for a 
woman. The poor governess, perennially ill used, 
does, even in novels, live under human shelter 
still, and have her place in nature, more so than 
her neighbour and unfortunate fellow labourer, the 
poor tutor ; but so far as my poor wit goes, I see 
no place in nature for the female mechanic. Hard- 
ship there may be—hardship, though it seems hard 
to say it, is involved in every circumstance of 
nature—and I think what we learn best from the | 





experience of life, is to accept those natural hard- | 
ships and make the best of them, and forbear from | 
wild endeavours and expedients to escape, which | 
only land us in dilemmas sorer still.” 

These remarks furnish, as it were, the key- 
note to the whole volume. It looks like a 
practical protest against Malthus and Miss 
Martineau. All the unmarried folks are vain 
and selfish in various shades and degrees ; 
and Miss Eleanor Herbert Nugent, even when | 
she does get married, is rather worse than 
better. She invites a party of friends to | 
dinner, for the single avowed purpose of | 
making them all uncomfortable. If this be 
meant for an ordinary sketch of life and | 
manners, the reader resents the imputation— | 
tneredulus odi; if for a satire, it should have 
been filled in with some lighter and gayer 
touches of humour. 
: The writer, however, promises another 

fytte,” as she says, of the story; it will | 
receive, no doubt, the welcome that is due to | 
so much insight and ability, but there is! 
ample opportunity to restore the balance of 
poetical justice by bestowing a few more | 
graces and charms upon the creatures of her | 
fancy. 








| en pantoufles. Among a host of bon-mots that meet 
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As Mr. Peter Cunningham proceeds with his | 
edition of ‘ Walpole’s Letters,’ arranged in their | 
chronological order, the immense value of such a | 
mass of political, social, and literary history be- | 
comes more and more apparent. This collection, 
as a picture of contemporary manners, is equalled 
only by the memoirs of St. Simon and Boswell 
put together. We are introduced to Topham, 


3y Professor Kelland. Edin- | 


ay J. D. Mac- 
By G. J. Whyte 


Translated by 


; Beauclerk, and Lady Di., to Goldsmith, Charles | 
} 


Fox, Horne ‘Tooke, Foote, Lord Chester- 


| field, Dr. Joseph Warton, Mason, Burke, Rey- | 


nolds, Garrick, Sheridan, Gibbon, George IIL, | 
Dr. Jobnson, and all the lights of that brilliant day, 


| that the following, by Maurepas, was one of the 


neatest. ‘*The Comte d’ Artois [afterwards Charles | 
X.] forgetting that his brother is king, treats him | 
with all the familiarity of their nursery. It was 
thought necessary to correct this, and M. de 
Maurepas was commissioned to give the hint. | 
Being urged, he said the king would grow offended. 
‘Well,’ said the prince, ‘and if he is, que peut-il 
me faire?’ ‘* Vous pardonner, Monseigneur,’ re- | 
plied the minister.” Nothing but an outrage | 
on her dignity could have squeezed anything ap- 
proaching to a bon-mot from old Queen Charlotte. 
At the birthday, she was very rudely jostled by the | 
crowd, and somebody said in flattery, ‘‘ The crowd 
is very great.” ‘‘ Yes,” said the Queen, “‘and wher- 
ever one went, the Queen was in everybody’s way.” 
The following of Bentley’s is in Sydney Smith’s most 
grotesque style. An old devout Lady St. John 
actually burned a trunk full of ‘‘the bad” Lord Ro- 
chester’s letters, ‘‘ for which,” said Bentley, “her 
soul is now burning in Heaven.” Prefixed to this 
volume is an advertisement by Mr. Cunningham, 
stating that the necessity for enlarged annotations, | 
the insertion of passages formerly suppressed, and | 
e accession of new matter, make it necessary to 
add a ninth volume to the eight in which it was 
intended to conclude the work. Among the sup- | 
pressed matter now first published, we noticed | 
some passages which throw a very curious light 


| old charwoman. 


| ceeds in his great design. 


jor a murder.” 


| book for children. 


upon the mysterious relations which existed be- 
tween Swift and Miss Vanhomrigh. Walpole’s 
interpretation fills one with astonishment at the 
Dean’s coolness, in every sense of the word, but we 
eannot but think that the interpretation is correct. 

We have not much faith in summaries and abridg- 
ments, it they are intended as substitutes for accu- 
rate and philosophical histories. | Chronological 


| tables are indeed indispensable to every library for 


purposes of reference. But the accurate study of any 
one period of history, however short, is infinitely 


| more instructive and better for the mind than a 


knowledge of the superficial commonplaces which 
form the traditionary staple of historical compen- 
diums, To any one who has attempted to discover 


| the real springs of action, and to discriminate be- 


tween what was progress and what was retrogres- 
sion, in any given period of history, there is some- 


| thing both melancholy and ludicrous in listening 


to a gentleman pretending to let you into the 


| secret of all the political changes which have con- 


vulsed the world, as if he had been the private 
secretary of every government in Europe since the 
time of Julius Czsar, and striking the balance be- 
tween opposing political parties with as much confi- 
denceasagrocer’s boy weighs out a pound of tea for an 
In ‘ The Eighteen Christian Cen- 
turies,’ the Rev. James White handles questions 


| which have perplexed the greatest intellects, pretty 
| much as Attwell, Saint, and Whitty handled Lady 


Ellesmere’s jewels. He could not treat them with 
less respect if they were bits of coloured glass. 
Mr. White's courage seems to rise as he pro- 
He began with 
‘Landmarks of the History of England.’ The 
history of his own country was not a wide enough 
field for his powers, and he now expatiates on 
eighteen hundred years of the history of the world. 
He takes the public complacently on his knee, and 
tells them the story of the human race as if it was 
the history of ‘Jack the Giant Killer’ or ‘Cock 
Robin.’ We have no great respect for what is 
ealled “‘the dignity of history.’ Nothing which 
marks the character of an age or indicates the 
origin of a principle is too mean to be recorded. 
Neither do sesquipedalian words add to the effect 
of a narrative. But the most melancholy exhi- 
bition we know is when an author tries to bring 
down great events or great men to the level of vul- 
gar capacities by enveloping them in what is called 
‘* smart writing.” Here are a few specimens of 
Mr. White's offences in this line. Describing the 
character of the present century, he tells us that 
** battles and bulletins ” ceased—that ‘* the steam- 
boat and railway began their wondrous career ”— 
that ‘‘ the lightning was trained to be our courier 


| in the electric telegraph, and the sun took our like- 
| the eye in glancing over the pages, it struck us | 


nesses in the daguerreotype ”—that ‘* Maximilian 
was a gentleman in difficulties, who had the mis- 
fortune to be known in history as Max the Penni- 
less” —that the Venetians had made no offers, “‘even 
of a tenpound note, to the Mantuan Marquis.” 
Every page sparkles with such brilliant alliterations 
as ‘*from the Tigris to the Tyne,” and “a miracle 
We wonder how, with eighteen 
centuries to ‘‘do,”” Mr. White could have found 
room for these graces of style, or what class 
of readers the book was written for. It is nota 
Tt is certainly not a book for 
men and women of any pretensions to taste. It is, 
perhaps, intended to supply that sort of half edu- 
cation which makes the lower section of the middle 
classes the most ignorant, the most prejudiced, and 
the most conceited portion of the community. 

We have received Part V.of the seventh volume 
of the ‘Journal of the Geological Society of Dub- 
lin.’ It contains, together with other matter, two 
papers by Mr. Griffith, the eminent engineer, ex- 
planatory of the principles on which the Geolo- 
gical Map of Ireland was constructed. 
~ Of the multitudes of English tourists who go 
‘Sup the Rhine,” few know more of the Moselle 
than the guide-books tell them. Its scenery is 
seldom explored, although of unsurpassed loveli- 
ness, and within reach of the beaten path of Ger- 
man travel. Near the close of the fourth century, 
the Roman poet Ausonius, passing through Ger- 
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many, came upon this river near Neumagen, and 
was so struck with its beauty that he explored its 
course, and celebrated its beauty in verse. The 
places described by him have perished, but the 
natural features of the region remain the same. 
From the source of the river, among the mountains 
of the department of the Vosges, to where it joins the 
Rhine at Coblentz, the Moselle is everywhere beau- 
tiful, and in some places, as between the Eifel and 
Hunsruck ranges of mountains, the scenery has a 
wild grandeur. There are many historical and 
legendary associations, too, as numerous and as 
romantic, though not generally so familiar, as those 
of the Rhine. During the Thirty Years’ War the 
Moselle country suffered severely from the ravages 
of the various armies, and many of the ruins, dating 
from that disastrous period, carry us back by their 
traditions to the feudal times. In regard to more 
ublic events, the names of Epinal, Nancy, Metz, 
eves, Berncastel, Eukirch, the Marienberg, and 
Coblentz, recall scenes memorable in the his- 
tory of Europe. There are few cities that can boast 
of a wider range of historical associations than 
Tréves, the Augusta Trevirorum of the Romans, 
from the days when Constantine the first Christian 
emperor lived there, down to the exhibition of ‘ the 
holy coat’ a few years since. The chief points of 
historical interest are narrated by Mr. Octavius 
Rooke in his illustrated volume on the Life of the 
Moselle. Many curious legends are also inter- 
woven with the descriptions of scenery. The wood- 
cut engravings are generally well designed, but 
some of them rather roughly executed. Mr. Noel 
Humphrey’s ornamental borders and floral deco- 
rations contribute materially to the pictorial effect 
of the volume. 

Professor Kelland, of Edinburgh, treated his 
mathematical class, at the opening of this winter 
session, with a sketch of a tour in America, made 
during the long vacation. In this novel introduc- 
tory lecture there was no attempt to connect the 
theme with the occasion by reference to education 
in the United States or other rhetorical artifice, but 
as the Professor candidly confesses in the prefatory 
note to the published report, the subject was 
chosen ‘ from the inability of the author to furnish 
anything better.’ Very good the matter of the 
book is, though whether it was the right thing in 
the right place may be open to question. The 
lecturer commenced with an account of the voyage 
across the Atlantic, and of the amusements on 
board ship, Mr. Barnum and the Welsh nightingale 
being among the passengers, and then proceeded 
to narrate the most remarkable or entertaining 
incidents of his Transatlantic sojourn. In style the 
Professor aims at lightness and jocularity, more 
after the strain of Mr. Albert Smith at the 
Egyptian Hall, than of a mathematical professor 
in the chair once occupied by Maclaurin and 
Playfair. Apart from this incongruity as to the 
place of delivery, the sketches are clever, amusing, 
and instructive. Professor Kelland’s report as to 
the decimal currency is not favourable, and in many 
of the administrative arrangements of the States, 
including the post office, “the old country isstill a 
hundred years in advance.” One of the immediate 
objects of Professor Kelland’s visit to America, we 
ought to have stated, was to attend the meeting of 
the scientific association held this year at Montreal, 
of the public proceedings of which he gives a brief 
and animated sketch, The Canadians certainly 
did the honours well to their American visitors, 
treating them with unbounded hospitality, and 
paying their travelling expenses back to their 

omes ! 

The fathers of the Church, from St. Augustine 
down, thought they could discover in the text of 
Scripture four different meanings, which are indi- 
cated in the following verses :— 

“Litera gesta docet ; quod credas allegoria; 

Moralis, quod agas; quo tendas, anagogia,” 
Interpreting the Book of Genesis by these rules, 
Mr. Andrew Jukes has produced a very strange 
book, called ‘The Types of Genesis.’ Adam 
is taken to represent human nature ; Cain and Abel 
the carnal anid spiritual mind respectively; Noah, 
regeneration ; Abraham, the spirit of faith; Isaac, 





the spirit of sonship ; Jacob, the spirit of service ; 
Joseph, suffering and glory. This seems at first 
sight a wild theory, butit is surprising how many 
passages may be gathered from St. Paul’s Epistles 
which seem to favour it. St. Paul, no doubt, re- 
ceived it; from the Talmudists, 

To write a good children’s book seems to be one 
of the most difficult tasks in the world, if we may 
judge by the doubtful success of most of those who 
have made the attempt. ‘Sandford and Merton’ 
is excellent; so are some of Miss Edgeworth’s ; so 
are Croker’s ‘Stories from English History,’ and 
Scott’s ‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ which were sug- 
gested by them. But writers now-a-days want to 
teach morals and religion more directly than is 
done in any of these. Now the science of morals 
is a difficult one, as is shown in ‘Ruth and her 
Friends.’ Ruth is a sensitive child, placed among 
a number of school-fellows, some of whom are 
malignant and envious, and Ruth is always 
suspected, or suspecting herself of some mortal 
sin. For instance, she openly takes a couple 
of apples to give to a beggar-boy. Her com- 
panions say she stole them; the schoolmistress 
is in doubt about the matter, and Ruth herself is 
in an agony of grief at the thought that she has 
committed a crime. The simple principle which 
ought to be stated broadly here is, that not the act, 
but the intention—the animus furandi, as the 
law says—constitutes the immorality. But this 
is left doubtful. Then the whole book is moulded 
on the idea that a child is in danger every moment 
of falling into crimes, and that it should pick its 
way through them, asif it were treading upon eggs. 
We cannot think that this represents the real state 
of the case. A cheerful and courageous perform- 
ance of duty, and not a servile fear of falling into 
sin, is the healthy tone of mind which we should 
endeavour to produce in the young. There seems 
to us also to be a dangerous want of reality in 
making little girls talk familiarly about ‘“ Jesus,” 
Children might be led to imitate this mechanically, 
without considering its import, and the effect 
would be, that they would become canting hypo- 
crites. 

Among the children’s books for Christmas we 
are glad to welcome a translation of the well- 
known ‘Fairy Tales’ by Perrault, Madame de 
Beaumont, and other popular writers, from the 
‘Cabinet des Feées,’ translated by Mr. J. R. 
Planché. Weare not ashamed to confess, with 
La Fontaine and Luther, that we still derive 
extreme pleasure from these marvellous tales, and 
that we believe them to be very good food for the 
youthful mind. ‘‘T would not for any quantity of 
gold,” says the reforming friar, who had himself 
had a battle royal with the foul fiend,-—‘‘I would 
not for any quantity of gold part with the wonder- 
fil tales which I have retained from my earliest 
childhood, or have met with in my progress 
through life.” 

‘Our Favourite Fairy Tales’ is not so ambitious 
as the last in a literary point of view, but it is 
richer in illustrations. Mixed with the fairy tales 
proper are the Three Bears, which in our opinion 
is not improved by being amplified, and Robin 
Hood. The illustrations are by Mr. T. B. Dalziel, 
Mr. Absolon, Mr. H. Weir, and others. 
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THE third and last volume of the translation of 
Lamartine’s ‘Memoirs of Celebrated Characters’ 
has just appeared, The first memoir is that of 
William Tell, M. de Lamartine has skilfully pre- 
served a mythic tone in treating of this popular 





hero, whom M. Delepierre has shown to be as ima- 
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ginary a personage as Romulus or Anes, 
The next in the series is Madame de Sevigné 
who gives occasion to this characteristic reflec. 
tion:—‘‘ While other men who deeply fathom 
humanity, who overturn empires, who control 
sceptres, who lead great assemblies, and who ad. 
minister public affairs, endeavour to create a grand 
and enduring halo round the name they leaye 
behind them, they are surpassed in fame by an 
individual, upon whom they would not have deigned 
to cast a glance, amidst the crowd at their feet— 
by a poor dreamer like St. Augustine, by an in. 
significant monk such as the anonymous writer of 
the ‘Imitation,’ or by an obscure female such ag 
Madame de Sevigné.” To the celebrated letter. 
writer of the seventeenth century, succeeds the 
Arab warrior and poet, Antar, of the seventh, who 
is followed by Bossuet, the champion of the Galli- 
can church against Protestantism and. Ultra- 
montanism. In the celebrated dispute with 
Fénélon, M.de Lamartine confers the palm on the 
‘*Eagle of Meaux.” ‘‘Something of feminine incon. 
sistency showed itself in the attitude and accent of 
Fénélon, while Bossuet maintained the deportment 
of a man, and an honest one.” It is difficult to 
avoid Gallicisms in translating from French. In 
this book we observe such solecisms, for instance, 
as ‘‘dissimulate” for dissemble. 

A reprint of Colonel Mundy’s ‘ Our Antipodes,’ 
in a cheap form, will bring this entertaining ac- 
count of Australia within the reach of many new 
readers. For purposes of practical information to 
the emigrant it must be remembered, however, 
that five years witness great changes in a rapidly 
progressive colony, and there are no supplemental 
notes to the present edition. It will always bea 
standard Australian book nevertheless, from its 
variety of matter and cleverness of style. 

We believe that it was Tommy Moore who said 
that Ireland was the finest country in the world— 
to live out of. Certain it is that the most patriotic 
Irishmen generally find the moist atmosphere of 
the Emerald Isle not good ‘‘ keeping” for their 
patriotism. It is apt to get mouldy. Mr. Charles 
Lever suns his in the brilliant porticos of Florence, 
and from the Casa Capponi indites a preface toa 
new edition of ‘The O'Donoghue.’ Here he 
dwells upon memories of the past, and dreams of 
social reformations, which generally result in the 
tearing, limb from limb, of those who attempt to 
try them on the inhabitants of the ‘Island of 
Saints.” 
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On Some Deficiencies in owr English Dictionaries. By 

Richard C. Trench, D.D, John W. Parker and Son. 
A Lecture on India, with Especial Reference to Caste, By 

T. H. Gillam, M.A,, Oxford. J. H. and J. Parker. 
The Case of Hampstead Heath, By A Member of the Metro- 

politan Board of Works. Seeley. 
Our Monetary System, Seeley. 
In the eighteenth century philology was at the very 
lowest ebb. Dictionaries were fearlessly compiled 
and grammars written by men who knew little or 
nothing of the two elements of which English 
is composed, Anglo-Norman and Anglo-Saxon. 
The consequence is that our English grammars 
and dictionaries display a most lamentable igno- 
rance of first principles; and the only marvel is 
how, with such imperfect acquaintance with the 
formation of English, Johnson should have been 
able to compile his magnificent work. But besides 
the numerous errors in grammatical construction 
produced by this ignorance, Johnson’s and Rich- 
ardson’s dictionaries have some defects gs mere 
vocabularies—a list; of words in use by standard 
English authors. To supply these deficiencies the 
Dean of Westminster, Mr. Herbert Coleridge, and 
others, have formed themselves into a commit- 
tee to make researches in our writers of the 
Elizabethan age, and those which succeeded it; 
and as the first fruits of his labours, the Dean de- 
livered before the Philological Society two lectures, 
which he has now digested into a pamphlet, and 
published under the title, ‘On some Deficiencies 
in‘our English Dictionaries.’ The deficiencies are 
classed under the following heads :—‘‘ I. Obsolete 
words are incompletely registered ; some inserted, 
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some not ; with no reasonable rule adduced for the 
omission of these, the insertion of those other. 
Il. Families or groups of words are often imper- 
fect, some members of a family inserted, while 
others are omitted. III. Oftentimes much earlier 
examples of the employment of words exist than 
any which our dictionaries have cited ; indicating 
that they were earlier introduced into the language 
than these examples would imply; and in case of 
words now obsolete, much later, frequently mark- 
ing their currency at a period long after that when 
we are lett to suppose that they passed out of use. 
IV. Important meanings and uses of words are 
passed over; sometimes the later alone given, 
while the earlier, without which the history of 
words will be often maimed and incomplete, or 
even unintelligible, are unnoticed. V. Compara- 
tively little attention is paid to the distinguishing 
of synonymous words. VI. Many passages in our 
literature are passed by, which might be usefully 
adduced in illustration of the first introduction, 
etymology, and meaning of words. VII. And 
lastly, our dictionaries err in redundancy as well 
as in defect, in the too much as well as the too 
little; all of them inserting some things, and 
some of them many things, which have pro- 
perly no claim to find room in their pages.” 
After enumerating many curious and interesting 
examples of these defects, the Dean closes his 
pamphlet by observing that it would be impossible 
for any one man to make the researches necessary 
for supplying them; and that, therefore, he and 
his friends some time ago invited the members of 
the Philological Society, and the public generally, 
to choose some one book out of a list to read for 
philological purposes. No fewer than severity-six 
men volunteered their services. One hundred and 
twenty-one books are in course of being read, and 
thirty-one of the volunteers have already sent in 
their lists of words and quotations. There is plenty 
of work, however, for more ; and those who wish 
to contribute are requested to address themselves 
to Herbert Coleridge, Esq., 2, Stone-buildings, 
Lincoln’s Inn. From him they will receive a list 
of books still unappropriated, and all requisite in- 
formation respecting the mode to be pursued in the 
investigations. This is really a great national work ; 
and we should think that many a country clergy- 
man might well devote his spare time to help in the 
formation of a dictionary which should de- 
serve the name of a Lewicon totius Anglicitatis. 
We need hardly say that a pamphlet on a philolo- 
gical subject from the pen of the Dean of West- 
minster is well worth reading. 

It is very right that clergymen and country gen- 
tlemen should read lectures to their parishioners 
and neighbours in parish school-rooms. It pro- 
motes good fecling among different classes, and 
gives information to the very ignorant in the only 
way, perhaps, in which they could or would receive 
it. Such lectures are very well to listen to, but, 
as a general rule, they are dreadfully hard reading. 
A lecture on India by Mr. T. H. Gillam, Curate 
at Ewelme, the proceeds of which are to be ap- 
plied to the building of Memorial Churches at 
Cawnpore aud Delhi, is not an exception. Its 
object is beyond praise. 

The Metropolitan Board of Works has a great 
work to do, but instead of doing it the Board talks 
and quarrels, One of its members has just 
published a pamphlet on the case of Hamp- 
stead Heath. In this brochwre it is shown that 
Sir Thomas Wilson’s object in trying to get his 
present Bill through Parliament, is to get Parlia- 
ment ‘to decide the case without trying it.” The 
merits of the case should be laid before Parliament, 
the writer says, and their decision should be final ; 
and he urges that Hampstead Heath should be 
finally secured to the public in the form of a park. 

Hans Christian Andersen is evidently exercising 
an extensive and beneficial influence on the juvenile 
literature of this country. Any one who has ob- 
served children must remark how their active imagi- 
nations personify everything. It is this tendency of 
the infant mind to which Andersen has ministered ; 
and in Mrs, Alfred Gatty he has found a very suc- 
cessful imitator. ‘Parables from Nature” is a 


collection of allegories in which seas, vapours, 
waterfalls, trees, weathercocks, sundials, frogs, 
grubs, and sunbeams, all carry on animated and 
characteristic conversations for the amusement and 
instruction of the nursery. It is a very nice little 
book. 





ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 


SIR FRANCIS BEAUFORT, K.C.B., F.R.S. 


WE have to deplore the loss of a brave and skilful 
officer, in the death of Rear-Admiral Sir Francis 
Beaufort, K.C.B., &e., which event occurred at 
Mills Terrace, Brighton, on Wednesday the 16th 
inst., in the 84th year of his age. He was the son 
of the late Rev. Dr. Beaufort, whose map of Ire- 
land was esteemed the best, until the government 
survey under General Colby took place. Dr. Beau- 
fort’s daughter married Richard Lovell Edgeworth, 
Esq., and it is not surprising that, thus connected, 
our officer should become one of the valuable tam 
artibus quam armis class. 

Young Beaufort entered on his naval career in 
June, 1787, and was serving as a midshipman on 
board the Aquilon, frigate, one of Lord Howe’s 
repeaters in the great battle of the Ist of June, 
1794, of which conflict he retained a vivid recol- 
lection, as hath been more than once evinced to the 
writer of this brief notice. Soon afterwards his 
captain, the Hon. Robert Stopford, being appointed 
to a larger ship, the Phaeton, of 38 guns, took Mr. 
Beaufort with him; in consequence of which he 
was present in the masterly series of manceuvres 
now celebrated in history as Cornwallis’s retreat, 
by which a squadron of five sail-of-the-line and two 
frigates escaped from a powerful French fleet in 
1795. Subsequently the Phaeton drove on shore 
ULEchoue, of 28 guns; and in company with the 
Anson captured La Daphne and La Flore, frigates, 
had a partial action with the Charente, 36, took 
nine privateers and other prizes, besides assisting 
in the capture of La Bonne Citoyenne, corvette. 
After an active novitiate of nine years, he received 
a lieutenant’s commission, and remaining in the 
same ship till October, 1800, he won his further 
promotion to the rank of commander, by most 
resolutely boarding and carrying the San Josef, a 
Spanish polacre of 14 guns, from under the for- 
tress of Frangerola, near Malaga, where she was 
moored and flanked by a French privateer. In this 
signal exploit, Lieut. Beaufort received a wound 
in the head, and several slugs through his left arm 
and body, besides some which lodged. For the 
severe suffering thereby occasioned, he was awarded 
the contemptible pension of 45/. 12s. 6d. 

No sooner had he regained strength, than he 
gratuitously gave his time to aid his brother-in- 
law, Mr. Edgeworth, in establishing a line of tele- 
graphs from Dublin to Galway ; for which, said 
Miss Edgeworth, “lie would not accept any pecu- 
niary remuneration, and devoted to this object two 
years of his life in unremitting zealous exertion, 
both from private friendship, and from a belief that 
it would be beneficial to the country.” He was, 
however, diplomatically thanked for his labour. 

In the summer of 1805, Commander Beaufort 
was commissioned to the Woolwich, one of the old 
44’s on two decks, but armée en flite ; in this ship 
he proceeded to Bombay with naval stores, and in 
1806 was entrusted by Sir Edward Pellew with a 
convoy of sixteen regular Indiamen, and some 
country ships for a passage home. His next ap- 
pointment was to the Blossom, sloop-of-war, in 
June 1809, in which he was variously employed in 
protecting and convoying fleets of merchantmen, 
till his preferment to post-rank in May, 1810. On 
gaining this step he was nominated to the /rede- 
vicksteen, one of the late Danish frigates ; but he 
did not join her for some time, discharging mean- 
| while the duties of acting-captain of the Ville de 
Paris, of 110 guns, in the fleet off Toulon, com- 
manded by his old friend Sir Edward Pellew. 
Having joined his proper ship, she was ordered, in 
1811, on the survey of the then shamefully un- 
known coast of Karamania, a mission ably per- 











formed, and about to be continued to Syria, when 
it was cut short in June of the following year by 
a desperate attack of fanatic assassins, in which 
Captain Beaufort received a nearly fatal gun-shot 
wound in the groin. The Fredericksteen returned 
to England in company with the Rodney, 74, and 
was paid off on the 29th of October, 1812. 

After quitting his frigate Captain Beaufort 
served no more afloat ; and on the 1st of October, 
1845, he accepted the rank of retired Rear- 
Admiral. But though uncommissioned, he never 
lost sight of the service, and his shore career has 
added dignity to the naval character ; for not only 
the grand arm of our maritime strength is vitally 
concerned in the march of science, but also the 
lives and fortunes of a large portion of the subjects 
of Great Britain, and the increase of her own 
resources, are deeply interested therein. It is a 
grievous mistake to assume that great success is 
gained by animal courage alone, for it is ever 
owing to promptitude, energy, and professional skill. 

For several years after his return to England, 
when the painful exfoliations of his last wound per- 
mitted close application, the Captain was busily 
employed in preparing his labours for publication. 
A mere surveyor would not have sufficed for the 
examination of those classical shores; and it is 
creditable to the Royal Navy, that it was able to 
produce a gentleman, who not only carried his 
maritime details to excess of precision, but was 
also capable, at the same time, of gratifying the 
wants of the scholar, the antiquary, and the his- 
torian. The charts have long been before the 
public, and his illustrative book is at once sensible, 
instructive, and ably written. After this admi- 
rable work was launched, he remained unemployed 
for many years in London, the Hydrographical 
Office lying fallow the while. 

At length, in 1832, he was installed Hydro- 
grapher to the Admiralty ; and while in that capa- 
city he was also a Commissioner for Pilotage, and for 
tidal harbours and ports of refuge. He had a high 
view of the duties of his useful and responsible post, 
regarding it as a trust for the advancement of 
nautical science and knowledge, which led him on 
many occasions to kindly encourage and assist 
friendless merit ; while few of our expeditions for 
discovery, research, or survey, were equipped with- 
out his aid and advice. But herein he had fre- 
quently to display self-command and endurance in 
no common degree, being trammelled by red-tapeism 
and the bearing known as the ‘‘insolence of office,” 
of which one of the most flagrant instances in this 
or any other country was the abrupt recall of the 
zealous Captain Graves from the completion of his 
arduous and successful survey of the Archipelago, 
without the supposed responsible Hydrographer 
being even consulted! May these things be 
better managed in future. 

Sir Francis became a Fellow of the Royal, the 
Astronomical, and the Geographical Societies, and 
served in the councils of each ; he was moreover a 
Vice-President of the United Service Institution. 
He married first, in December 1812, Alice 
Magdalena, eldest daughter of the scientific 
Captain Lestock Wilson, by whom he had issue, 
three sons and ‘three daughters; and secondly, 
November 1838, Honora, daughter, by a third 
marriage, of his brother-in-law, R. L. Edgeworth, 
Esq. 


CHRISTIAN RAUCH, 
Our recent obituary contains a name of especial 
mark and importance; the time and place of 
death, and the particular circumstances connected 
with it, will be written and re-written, and will 
live for centuries to come, recorded in the history 
of Art. On the 38rd December, Christian Rauch, 
Professor in the Royal Academy of Arts in Berlin, 
one of the greatest sculptors of modern times, died 
at Dresden, peacefully and calmly, after severe 
suffering, in the 81st year of his age. The chisel 
has fallen from his hand, and that divine power 
which breathed life into the dead stone is no more. 
Let us endeavour to collect and trace the cha- 
racteristics of the man, with his life and strivings : 
the moment when a great man dies, is that in 
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which we are especially reminded that he has 
lived. 

Christian Rauch was born at Arolsen, in 1777, 
and became there a pupil of the Court sculptor, 
Valentin. Ata later period he went to Cassel, 
and studied under the Court sculptor, Professor 
Ruhl, and in 1797 to Berlin, which was subse- 
quently to become his home, and whence his fame 
was destined to extend over the whole of Europe. 
Various circumstances appear in the first instance 
to have pointed out to him there a totally different 
path in life. An uncle, who held a subordinate 
post about the Court of Berlin, procured for him a 
situation similar to his own. But his love for art 
was too great ; and the duties of his service could 
not deter him from the pursuit of his artistic 
labours. Every spare hour was employed in the 
further cultivation of his talent, until at length 
the attention of the Queen was attracted to him 
by one of his productions, and through her media- 
tion he was permitted to attend the Academy of 
Art, where he enjoyed the advantage of Schadow’s 
instructions. When, in the year 1804, he was 
enabled, through the generosity of Count Sand- 
recky, to visit Italy, his lot in life was decided. In 
Rome hefound in Wilhelm von Humboldt a patron ; 
in Canova and Thorwaldsen, friends, and the works 
of the latter, although he was never among his 
pupils, exercised a great influence upon him. 
During his residence in Rome he sculptured the 
bas-reliefs of Hippolytus and Phzedra, Mars and 
Venus wounded by Diomedes, and the statue of a 
girl of eleven years of age, which was afterwards 
executed in marble ; also the colossal bust of the 
King of Prussia, those of Queen Louisa, the size 
of life, and of Count Wengersky, and the bust of 
Raphael Mengs for the King of Bavaria. In the 
year 1811 he received from the King of Prussia a 
summons to Berlin, for the purpose of furnishing, 
together with several other artists, designs for a 
monument to the Queen. His design met with 
approval, and he was entrusted with the execution 
of the monument ; but scarcely had he commenced 
his work, when he was attacked with a nervous 
fever, and in order to further his complete restora- 
tion to health, permission was granted him to finish 
the work in Italy. For this purpose he spent 1812 
in Carrara, and completed the statue of the Qneen 
in 1813 at Rome. In the winter of 1814, he re- 
turned to Berlin to superintend the erection of the 
monument. It is placed in a mausoleum, in the 
form of a Doric temple, built for the purpose, in 
the grounds of Charlottenburg. Ths Queen is 
represented sleeping upon a couch. This work 
soon spread abroad the fame of the artist, and the 
king caused a duplicate of it, which almost sur- 
passes it in beauty, to be placed in the Temple of 
Antiques at Potsdam. In 1815, Rauch received a 
commission to execute the statues of Generals 
Scharnhorst and Biilow, the first sketches of 
which he finished in Carrara, and which were 
erected in 1822. In Carrara also he began to work 
on a statue of the Emperor Alexander, which he 
completed for Count Ostermann-Tolstoi. He was 
now overwhelmed with orders; but unwearying 
im diligence, he was indefatigable in his labours, 
and up tothe year 1824 had already executed seventy 
busts in marble with his own hand, of which 
twenty were colossal. Whilein Carrarahereceiveda 
commission from the province of Silesia to execute 
2 colossal statue, in bronze, in memory of Prince 
Bliicher and his army, which was erected in 
Breslau in 1827. Another statue of Bliicher, also 
in bronze, was ordered from him by the king 
after Bliicher’s death, and erected in Berlin in 
1826. The hero is represented standing in an 
attitude of thoughtful repose, one foot placed 
upon a gun, his cloak thrown in ample folds over 
the right shoulder. Around the pedestal are alti- 
relievi, clear and varied in execution and expres- 
sion. He had also some share in the twelve 
statues which adorn the national monument, exe- 
cuted in cast-iron, which stands upon the Kreuz- 
berg, near Berlin. 

dn the year 1826, Rauch received a summons 
from King Ludwig to visit Munich, in order to 
make the model for the colossal statue of the late 





King Maximilian. The king is represented seated 
upon the throne, his head uncovered, his hands 
raised in the action of blessing. ‘The casting was 
superintended by Stiegelmaier, and in 1835 the 
atatue was erected upon the Maximilian’s Platz. 
After this he finished the monument to the Pastor 
Franke in Halle. Here, as well as previously in 
the statues of the generals, Rauch most success- 
fully introduced the costume of modern days, thus 
proving that it is possible to combine it with artis- 
tic effect. This is also the case with the monument 
to Goethe, which the town of Frankfort. re- 
solved to erect in 1826, and equally so with a mas- 
terly statuette of the poet, of which it was origi- 
nally intended to issue only a few casts for friends. 
Two other monuments begun at an earlier period 
than those we have mentioned are those of Albrecht 
Diirer and Luther, for Niirnberg and Wittenberg. 
The bronze statues of the old kings of Poland, 
Mieczyslaw and Boleslaw-Chrobry were completed 
in 1840, a commission from Count Raczynsky for 
the cathedral at Posen. 

About this time Rauch executed six colossal ‘Vie- 
tories’ in marble for the Valhalla. The bas reliefs 
on the sarcophagus of Scharnhorst give historical 
representations of the most important moments of 
the hero’s life. At Gumbinnen the colossal statue 
of Frederick William the First was erected. A 
Naiad, of the most delicate and perfect form was 
executed for the Emperor of Russia. For the 
mausoleum at Herrenhausen near Hanover, which 
is built after the model of that at Charlottenburg, 
Rauch executed in 1842 a sleeping statue of the 
Queen of Hanover, in marble, similar to his cele- 
brated work representing Queen Louisa of Prussia. 
As a companion to the latter, a statue of her con- 
sort, King Frederick William the Third, likewise 
lying on acouch, was executed in marble by Rauch 
in the year 1843. He made also a figure of the 
Goddess of Peace for a column erected on the 
Belle-Alliance Platz in Berlin. 'l'o Schwerin he 
sent, the bronze figure of the Grand Duke Paul 
Frederick, which was erected in 1849. Besides a 
great number of bas reliefs and busts, of which 
some were colossal, he was engaged since the year 
1840, upon the colossal monument to Frederick 
the Great, one of the grandest masterpieces of 
modern sculpture, which was inaugurated, in May, 
1851, at Berlin. The completion of this work was 
the signal for numberless and great honours to be 
showered upon the distinguished artist. Princes 
decorated him with orders, and since this time 
almost all the academies of Europe have enrolled 
him among their members. 

Within the last few years the bronze statues of 
Gneisenau and York, and a Danaid, were finished 
in marble. He likewise made the designs for the 
statues of Kant, for Kénigsberg, and of Thaer, for 
Perlin, and brought his artistic labours to a close 
by the completion of the model of the statue of 
Moses, for the King of Prussia, the execution 
of which, in marble, was about to begin, when the 
master, who was approaching his 81st year, was 
called from the scene of his labours. 

What an interval lies between the Moses group 
(his last work) and the grave-stones which the 
master worked at when an apprentice in Arolsen! 
What power was necessary to work his way up 
from the position of a menial, to that moment in 
which, amidst the shouts of the people, he un- 
covered the monument of Frederick the Great, — 
the observed of thousands—receiving from the royal 
house of Prussia one of its highest orders ! 

The artistic life and influence of Rauch are also 
interesting, inasmuch as, in a great degree, the pro- 
gress of modern sculpture may be traced in his 
career. His first works were made at the time 
when French taste ruled over the plastic art. 
L’ Archeveque in Stockholm, Falconet in St. Peters- 
burg, Le Jeune in Stuttgard, and Tassaert in 
Berlin, gave the tone to public taste; but the in- 
fluence of the elder Schadow, in his strivings after 
the truth of nature, began already to make itself 
felt ; already Canova was endeavouring to bring 
back the art of sculpture, now become enervated 
and meretricious, to the limits of its proper sphere ; 
but he was unable to free himself from the fetters 
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of the cloying softness and subjectiveness of his 
time, until at length Asmus Carstens, the braye 
pioneer of modern German art, overthrew the 
dominion of schools, exposed the hollowness of 
abstract classicality, and induced men to turn thei 
eyes to the antique, to its perfection of style 
its simplicity and grandeur. The northern vigour 
of Thorwaldsen urged him on to follow in the same 
path. Inspired by Carstens, Thorwaldsen aroused 
the slumbering gods of Greece, and became the 
greatest sculptor of our times, attaining a perfec. 
tion and finish of form which has never been sur- 
passed up to the present time. These various 
phases were all practically gone through by Rauch, 
In his best works he may claim a place by the side 
of Thorwaldsen, but he adopted a more individual. 
izing’ and natural style. In portraits he excels 
Thorwaldsen ; his busts may be classed with the 
antique, so wonderfully clear an eye had he for the 
characteristic, and so skilful was he in technical 
treatment. It is scarcely necessary to say that this 
tendency to individualize, to which Rauch was led 
perhaps solely by the prevalent taste of the pre. 
sent day for portrait representations, is not to be 
confounded with that of the naturalistic school, 
but that it by no means excludes the most refined 
feeling for form, or the most careful finish in exe- 
cution. The statues of Frederick the Great, and 
his heroes, statesmen, and men of learning, and 
especially of Kant, are strongly individual, and 
yet in a bold artistic style. 

This figure of Kant upon the monument to Fre- 
derick the Great, brings us to the statue of the 
same philosopher which was executed by Rauch, 
not long since, for Kénigsberg. With all due re- 
spect for the great Immanuel, it must be confessed 
that in his external appearance he was far from 
approaching the ideal; that his head, with what- 
ever phrenological advantages it may have been 
endowed, was not plastically beautiful. In are- 
presentation of Kant, therefore, a difficult task was 
set before the sculptor ; Rauch completed it in a 
masterly manner. ‘The figure resembles that upon 
the monument, with the modifications required 
and justified by its unsupported and detached posi- 
tion. The philosopher of Kénigsberg is represented 
in the costume of his time. In his left hand he 
holds the cane and three-cornered hat ; his head, 
“*the seat of thought,” is uncovered, and his right 
hand is raised, as in the action of teaching. In this 
work Rauch has succeeded in a marvellous degree 
in infusing the expression of soul and mind intoa 
subject in which the beautiful and the characteris- 
tic were thoroughly opposed. Like the quiet in- 
fluence exercised over us in life, by a beautiful and 
powerful mind, in spite of its very faulty external 
covering, which appears to us not merely charac- 
teristic, but even agreeable, such is the effect of 
this work of art upon the mind. 

We will only further notice the last and greatest 
creation of the artist ; the colossal group of Moses, 
the model of which is finished, and which was to 
have been executed in marble for the King of Prus- 
sia. The prophet of Israel, seated between two 
Jewish men, implores from Jehovah protection and 
aid for his people, fighting against the Amalekites. 
The effect of the principal figure is very powerful ; 
Moses is seated upon a rock, the upper part of his 
body bent forward, his arms raised aloft, and with 
an expression of humble and fervent entreaty on 
his countenance, as he offers up his prayer to Hea- 
ven. His companions on either side appear to 
support the aged prophet in his suppliant position, 
while they look up, full of reverence, to their 
master. 

If we turn now from the artist to the man, 
it is to contemplate a character as amiable as it 
was worthy of all respect; the fact that he was a 
great and true artist, and not one of those charla- 
tans who usurp the name, is in itself sufficient to 
prove that he was also a good man. Through his 
long and honourable life he worked as few have 
done—and his chosen motto bears the stamp of a 
deeply-felt consciousness of his vocation, anc an 
honest self-knowledge, when it says, ‘‘ My work- 
ing room, my home.” May his life be a shining 
example to us of strength and perseverance ! But 
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not alone did the creations of his artistic spirit 
bear the impress of the everlasting freshness of 
youth and spring within him ; in spite of his great 
age and silvery hair, he retained until his latest 
ears all his bodily vigour and freshness, bearing 
the heart of a youth in the body of an old man, 
Rauch was a man of striking appearance ; his 
head was one of the most, remarkable and noble, 
his figure one of the most imposing ; in a word, he 
was an individual richly endowed by nature from 
his birth, and who, dwelling in the midst of the 
creations of his heart, had become imbued ia his 
own person with the spirit of their beauty. Thus, 
we saw him a few years since, working in his full 
viyour in his atelier, in the gray castle-like build- 
ing in the Klostergasse in Berlin ;, We saw him 
again after death, and the still beautiful and noble 
head encircled with a wreath of laurel; the features 
of the face grown sharper in death, reminded us 
involuntarily of the well-known profile of Dante. 
He died in the full vigour of his artistic career, 
in spite of his great age, at the summit of his fame, 
honoured by the mighty of the earth, beloved by 
all who were nearest to him, surrounded by pupils 
of whom he might justly be proud. A happy 


death! like the sun to pass through life a con- 
queror, and to go hence only to live on in the 
reflection of his glory. Vixit, vivit. 


NEW YEAR'S EVE. 

To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
Sir,—Christmas, with Uncle Timothy, was al- 
ways a season of festivity. He considered it a 
proper time for family and friendly meetings and 
greetings. It was the herald of good tidings, the 
harbinger of celestial hope ; to celebrate it there- 
fore became not only a custom, but a duty; and 
he hailed its return with a cheerful countenance 
and a grateful heart. He loved its joyful associa- 
tions. Like Socrates, he knew the value of 
mirth. ‘There are plants,” he would say, ‘‘ that 
flower in mid winter and lift their heads above the 
snow; there are also duties that find their season 
at Christmas, and feelings that blossom in the 
midst of nature’s repose. Of all luxuries I count 
happiness the least costly ; being no rare exotic 
from a distant land, but a plant of native growth, 
breathing delicious odour and dropping heavenly 
dew. Its soil, the generous heart; its price, 
making others happy. ‘To enjoy is to obey.’ 
Every good thing was sent for the proper use of 
man. Wherever light shines, there must be an 
eye to welcome it; wherever air expands, there 
must be beings to breathe it; wherever heat 
vivifies, there must be life to be revived. Every- 
where is matter—everywhere is light—and every- 
where must be life. Life animal to enjoy God’s 
bounty ; life intellectual to expound his wisdom ; 
and life moral to love and to fear his name.” 

Though nothing of a Buck, Uncle Timothy was 
something of a Beau. Under the tasteful superin- 
tendence of his devoted nephew, Mr. Benjamin 
Bosky, the Laureat of Little Britain, and Mr. 
Rufus Rumfit, of Tooley-street, one of the 
‘*Nine” (not Muses!) ; Seth Stiflegig, his solemn 
clerk, having provided his winter nosegay, and 
Norah Noclack, his antediluvian housekeeper, 
having presented him his ‘ Hamborough”’ 
(Qy., amber) headed cane; he, on high days and 
holidays, thus bravely equipped, would march 
forth quite a middle-aged Adonis! His presence 
at a Christmas gathering was the signal for mirth 
and pastime. The old welcomed him with com- 
placency, and the young with delight. With the 
one he played at two-penny whist; with the 
other at blind-man’s-buff. And to look grave 
exceeded all power of the most cast-iron physiog- 
nomy when our robust Belisarius, ‘‘ more fat than 
bard beseems,” put his portly person into all sorts 
of comical postures to catch the laughter-scream- 
ing urchins that scampered and scrambled round 
him! He thought, with the learned Selden, there 
was never a merry world ‘‘since the fairies left 
dancing, and the parson left conjuring.” He was 
an antiquary in caper-cutting, and knew every 
Jig, Round, Morris-dance, and Hornpipe, from 


Dick Tarleton and Will Kempe, down to Thomas 
Doggett and Joe Grimaldi! ‘One of the happiest 
of my Christmas Saturnalias,” said he, “ was 
spent at Charles Lamb’s cottage at Islington, when 
Hood and Talfourd were of the party, and Elia 
himself was in his merriest mood. Our talk was 
of the ancient drama, and our tipple not that 
of your 

Sad, sober swigger at Veritas’ pump; 

most of us being of the traditional opinion that 
‘water was frog’s drink, and ordained only for 
the driving of mills, and carrying of boats,’” 

Far different was Uncle Timothy’s celebration 
of New Year's Eve and New Year’s Day. And 
with a most ‘‘humorous sadness” he would 
reason thus :—‘‘ Why should I, with feasting and 


If it has used me well; where is my gratitude at 
thus rejoicing at the final exit of a generous friend’ 
If ill; where is my charity for an expiring foe ? 
Has it done its best to me? muffled peals, not 
triple bob-majors, should sound its requiem. Its 
worst! in pity’s name let it depart in peace. But 
may not the New Year turn the tables upon me, 
and become my accuser? May it not ask how I 
have spent it? Whether the opportunities of self- 
improvement that it afforded me have not been 
thrown away? Whether I have not ‘ misused’ it, 
as Falstaff did the ‘ King’s Press’? . . ‘Think 
of that, Master Brook !’ 

**T have no objection to ring in the New Year. 
T love, like Sir William Temple, the sound of 

Tuneful bells ! 
Chime they e’er so merrily, 
Toll they knells! 

“T would give the ‘Stranger,’ as Hamlet gave 
the ghost (‘as a stranger’), welcome. But I can 
see no cause for merrymaking. The New Year, 
if it bring nothing worse, brings heavy responsi- 
bilities and onerous duties that may well induce 
serious reflection and anxious thought. How 
many that, on its advent, are at dinner, shall, at 
its close, be at ‘supper—not where they eat, but 
where they are eaten.’ 

‘Let others hail the rising sun, 
I bow to him whose race is run, 
And set in endless night!’ ” ; 

Of late years Uncle Timothy has been seldom 
seen at festive parties. ‘‘I choose my company 
as Ido my fruit, not of damaged quality,” was 
the curt and quaint reply of the celebrated Kitty 
Clive, toa high-born dame of equivocal character 
who solicited her acquaintance — and Uncle 
Timothy had outlived so many of his old friends, 
that in these times of hollow profession and 
prodigal display, he recoiled from the irksome task 
of making new ones. He had been used to the 
double pinks of society, and could not put up with 
the single. The stern realities of life, too, had 
blighted many a heart and withered many a smile 
that were wont to welcome him. One sweetly- 
mournful remembrance is ever present. It com- 
forts his daily solitude, and in the watches of the 
night smooths his pillow :— 

“So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er; 
So gently shuts the eye of day; 
So dies a wave along the shore.” 

Manners and customs liad changed during the 
time of Uncle Timothy. ‘‘ Discipline,” that Cow- 
per lamented was dying fast in his day, was now 
all but dead and buried. Of ‘‘ingenuous youth” 
the ‘‘sage” was no longer the monitor and the 
guide. A royal road to knowledge, accessible only 
to the fast train! had been discovered. The ear 
was crammed, but the mind left empty. ‘‘Words! 


puffing quack, gave the tyro a mouthful of learning, 
but nothing more. A pet booby was once intruded 
upon Dr. Johnson by his stupidly vain mamma, 
with the modest request that he would catechise 
the young gentleman in scripture reading. The 


‘““When Christianity was first introduced into 


Britain?” ‘‘At the dissolution of Religious 





Houses !’’ was the prompt reply. How looked the 
| Querist? Did he growl like a bear? Did he grin 
like an ogre? **When was Rome built?” in- 
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quired a modern pedagogue of his precocious pupil. 
“In the night, Sir!” “In the night, Sir?” 
echoed Meo Magister. ‘ Yes, Sir.— Because 
grandmother always told me Rome wasn’t built in 
;aday?” And pray, Solomon, who was Jesse?” 
“The Flower of Dumblane!” snuffled Solomon. 
| Such a little faultless monster of precocity and 
impertinence would have been the death of Uncle 
Timothy. 

We had the pleasure of his company on New 
Year’s Eve. He felt assured that at the quiet 
home of a literary recluse who cared as little for the 
world, 

Where by open fraud, or stealth, 
The busy vermin pick up wealth, 





merry bells, eat, drink, and ring out the old year? | 


words! words!” the cheap indoctrination of every | 


condescending philosopher begged to be informed | 


as the world, perhaps, cared for him, everything 
would be in harmony with his tastes and sympa- 
| thies. The familiar face and voice of our old friend 
carried with them their accustomed charm. With 
the younger branches of our household he was 
alternately grave and gay— giving them such advice 
| as best suited their respective conditions, and pro- 
voking their smiles with lively anecdote and quaint 
remark, ‘‘A stagnant, unprogressive existence,” 
said he, ‘‘ was never intended for man. Action is 
the mind’s proper sphere, ere time obscures its 
brightness, and enfeebles its powers. And carry 
with you, my young friends, these homely truths, 
that the foundation of domestic happiness is faith 
in the virtue of woman ; the foundation of political 
happiness is confidence in the integrity of man ; 
the foundation of all happiness, temporal and 
eternal, is reliance on the goodness of God.” Then 
turning to those whose brows were as furrowed and 
whose hairs were as white as his own, he added, 

“ Father Cardinal, I have heard you say, 

That we shall see and know our frieuds in heaven,’ 
A sublime consolation! if by ‘ Friends’ may be 
understood not only those whom we have seen and 
loved ; but those, unseen, with whom we have held 
spiritual communion; for then the highest of 
human intelligences will be ours ; and heaven will 
be a heaven indeed !” 

An expressive silence followed, and we felt that 
peculiar sensation that suddenly came over My 
Uncle Toby, when he exclaimed—“‘I wish, Zrim, 
I was asleep.” 

Uncle Timothy described a dinner party given 
many years ago by the late Thomas Hurst, the once 
eminent bookseller, at his hospitable mansion on 
| Highgate Hill. Touched by his masterly hand, the 
company passed in review before us. “‘ There,” 
said he, ‘‘ was Scott, then plain ‘ Watty’ (as the 
Ettrick Shepherd, when skin-full of strong whisky- 
punch, familiarly used to call him!) tall and stal- 
wart ; frank and hilarious ; discoursing eloquently 
upon border feuds and forays ; wizards and belted 
knights ; and transporting us to the roaring cata- 
ract, the blasted heath, and the mountain glen— 
Campbell, nervous and irritable; with his sharp 
Scotch accent, and still sharper and most unmusi- 
cal voice (not quite so high as Shelley’s, when he 
was excited), pressing upon the company his con- 
versation, which bore not the slightest proportion 
to his fine poetical genius— Kogers, cautious, 
cold as an icicle ; watching his opportunity, and, 
with a smile worthy of Mephistopheles! edging in 
a pointed and well-polished sarcasm—Moore, (the 
Puck of the Party !) joyous and sparkling ; launch- 
ing his lampoons, personal and political, right and 
| left ; and giving full scope to his Anacreontic and 
| Bacchanalian sympathies — Crabbe, (honest Par- 
| son Adams!) with his fatherly face, primitive man- 
| ners, and suit of sables of ultra clerical cut ; at first, 
| retiring and taciturn; but warming slowly into 
wisdom and wit— Wordsworth (Holofernes and Sir 
| Oracle !) pompous and egotistical ; the incarnation 
of the personal pronoun, and whose eternal talk 
| was about himself and his writings ; yet, to atone 
| for these drawbacks, with a vein of pure gold 
! running through his discourse—Coleridge, dicta- 
torial and dreamy; an indifferent debater; but in 
|a set speech ‘the old man eloquent,’ scattering 
| about his opinions and criticisms, which, however 
| acute and fanciful, savoured too much of the 
} lecture room and the opium bottle—and Southey, 

(touching no subject without adorning it) with his 
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various learning, urbane humour, and beautiful 

literature, casting sunshine upon all around him— 
John Kemble, the beau ideal of an accomplished 

gentleman, and whom J never saw, and conversed 

with in private without thinking of Don Quixote, 

and Sir Roger de Coverley—and Miss Baillic 
(‘ Sister Joanna !’) a choice specimen of a well-bred, 

literary lady of the old school, were also present. 

The smartest dressed men in the company were the 
two Toms ;* Campbell’ and Moore; though their 
taste in the colour and cut of their clothes was 
somewhat outre. Campbell’s coat (pea green, with 
black velvet collar preposterously high, and bright 
brass buttons!) was (like the Irishman’s blanket) 
too short at the bottom, and too long at the top— 
Moore’s (coffee-coloured, with huge buttons of cut 
steel!) the very reverse ; the skirts (out of all pro- 
portion) covering (as Scott said) ‘too much of the 
calf!’ Kemble recited some striking passages 
from The Pleasures of Hope, Marmiun, and De 
Montfort ; and Moore, whose voice was a melodi- 
ous and plaintive chant very touching and beauti- 
ful, sang some of his most pathetic songs, accom- 
panying himself on the pianoforte ; and took his 
partin ‘0, Lady fair!’ with exquisite tone and 
taste. I remember a joke (a commercial one) that 
Rogers perpetrated. One of the Party, speaking 
of some well-known act of a certain bibliopolist, 
added, ‘it was when he was unfortunate’ (viz., 
bankrupt)—‘ You mean,’ said Sam, ‘when his 
creditors were!’ The two hardest heads of the 
company rested upon the shoulders of the Northern 
Wizard and the Tragedian ; and the bumpers of 
rosy claret (Clay-ret, as Scott called it) they imbibed 
were ‘ Pro-di-gi-ous !’ 

‘Alas! for the inconstancy of the blind goddess. 
Our intelligent and generous host, in the evening 
of his days, took refuge in the Charter House. In 
that time-honoured retreat I often visited him. 
There I met, in meet companionship, Major, the 
Bookseller (also a ‘ poor brother’ !), Haslewood (a 
rough diamond !), dear William Pickering (then 
living in Chancery-lane), and Dr. Philip Bliss, of 
Oxford ; all devoted Waltonians and lovers of the 
: + “a *! Well might Dr. Johnson sing mourn- 

ly, 





*By sudden blast, or slow decline, 
Our social comforts drop away.’ 
Hurst bore his sad reverse of fortune with resigna- 
tion. He was cheerful to the end; forgiving all, 
and hoping to be forgiven.” 

Uncle Timothy now rose to take his leave. 
**The last hour of the old year,” he said, “I 
always spend alone. It is a solemn parting, and 
I want no witness toit, but ONE. It was an 
ancient custom for relations and friends to ex- 
change New Year’s Gifts as tokens of kind re- 
membrance. Beggar that I am, even in thanks! 
what have I to give? Yes, ¢his’’ (putting into 
my hand, as he pressed it, a paper)—‘‘ Lay it to 
thy heart, and Farewell !’”"—And Uncle Timothy’s 
New Year's gift was— 


THE NEW YEAR, 


By' the God of Mercy’s pleasure 
I am still a pilgrim here, 
* (Loving-kindness without measure !) 
To behold the new-born year. 


With the balmy breath of morning 
Comes a voice that seems to say 

“Heaven vouchsafes another warning, 
See thou cast it not away. 


O, if ever sin enthrall’d thee, 
Let it not enthrall again; 

O, if wisdom ever call’d thee, 
Let her call no more in vain, 


Keep thy passions in subjection, 
Banish every thought impure ; 

Yield thyself to God’s direction, 
Hold the faith unshaken, sure. 


Should he in the furnace try thee, 
Pray for patience, strength, to bear ; 
Knowing he is ever nigh thee, 
Prompt to hear, and answer prayer. 
Are the lines in pleasant places ? 
Has his bounty hope outran ? 
Let shine forth thy christian graces 
In benevolence to man. 
Ever to that holy mountain 
Where thy Prophet, Priest, and King 
Freely open’d mercy’s fountain 
Let thy faith her offering bring. 





She can bring no other token 
That thou wouldst the past retrieve, 
But a contrite heart, and broken, 
Which thy Saviour will receive, 
For the promise of salvation, 
For compassion so divine, 
Let thy soul, in adoration, 
All the world for HIM resign,” 


The bells, with merry peals, rang out the old 





year. The clock struck twelve—again they 
chimed furiously, and went music-mad for joy, 
ringing in the new! Yet harsh and discordant 
was their sound, with the subdued tones of Uncle 
Timothy still vibrating in our ears. 
GEORGE DANIEL, 
Canonbury, Dee. 23rd, 1857. 





GOSSIP OF THE WEEK. 

THE Friday Evening Lectures at the Royal Insti- 
tution will probably be arranged as follows :— 
Jan. 22nd. Professor Tyndall, ‘On some Physical 
Properties of Ice.’ ‘Jan. 29th. W. R. Grove, Esq., 
‘On Molecular Impressions by Light and Electri- 
city.’ Feb. 5th. Edwin Lankester, M.D., ‘On 
the Drinking Waters of the Metropolis.’ Feb. 12th. 
Professor Faraday, on a subject not yet decided 
upon, Feb. 19th. Edmund Beckett Denison, Esq., 
‘On some of the Improvements in Locks since the 
Great Exhibition of 1851.’ Feb. 26th. Rev. Pro- 
fessor Baden Powell, ‘On Rotatory Stability and 
its Applications,’ illustrated by the Apparatus of 
Professor C. Piazzi Smyth. March 5th. Professor 
C.P.Smyth, ‘ Account of the Astronomical Experi- 
ments on the Peak of Teneriffe in 1856,’ illustrated 
by Photographs. March 12th. William B. Car- 
penter, ‘On the Lowest (Rhizopod) Type of Animal 
Life, considered in its relations to Physiology, 
Zoology, and Geology.’ March 19th. Henry Thomas 
Buckle, Esq., ‘On the Influence of Women on the 
Progress of Knowledge.’ March 26th. Rev. John 
Barlow, ‘On Mineral Candles and other Products 
manufactured at Belmont.’ 

The commission of three judges of the highest 
eminence, appointed by Lord Clarendon to investi- 
gate the claims of the King of Hanover to the 
greater part of the crown jewels, which have 
hitherto been supposed to belong to the Crown of 
England, have decided in favour of Hanover. 
Some, it appears, were brought over to this country 
by George I; others were bought by George III. 
out of his privy-purse, and were left to the Hano- 
verian Royal Family. The Queen will no doubt 
be as loth to lose, as the King of Hanover is glad 
to gain, jewels which are said to be worth a million 
of money. 

A special meeting of the Town Council of 
Manchester was held on Wednesday last, when it 
was unanimously agreed that an address of thanks 
should be presented to Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Art Treasures Exhibition, and to Sir James 
Watts, Mr. Ashton, Mr. Entwhistle, Mr, Heron, 
Mr. Potter, and Mr. Stern, the members of the 
same body, for their exertions in the difficult task 
of bringing the Exhibition to a successful issue. 
The address will be presented to these gentlemen 
in the Town-hall on Wednesday next. 

It seems that Russia, stopped in her attempts to 
enlarge her territory in Europe, is turning her 
attention tothe more legitimate object of civilizing 
her vast possessions in Northern Asia. General 
Mouravieff has been engaged in inspecting the 
territories of the Amoor, with the view, it is be- 
lieved, of opening commercial relations with Ame- 
rica by means of that river, and of improving the 
condition, generally, of Siberia. His present so- 
journ in Paris, together with the appointment of 
Baron Brunow ambassador to our Court, is sup- 
posed to indicate a desire to obtain the co-opera- 
tion of France and England in a combined assault 
upon the exclusiveness of China. China is now 
‘the sick man,” and we should be rivalling the 
jealousy of the doctors in Hogarth’s ‘ Harlot’s 
Progress,’ if, with India on our hands, we refused 
to permit our brother Esculapiuses on the Conti- 











nent to share in the honour and profit of the cure, 
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In the interest of civilization we trust that our 
‘‘spirited foreign policy” may not be permitted to 
throw unnecessary obstacles in the way of the 
only power which can coerce the predatory descen. 
dants of Zenghis Khan, and introduce the arts of 
peace into those lovely regions with which our en. 
terprising countryman, Mr. Witlam Atkinson, hag 
made us familiar. 

Money is never likely to be without interest for 
most mortals, so long as Christmas brings with jt 
the necessity of paying one’s bills ; but the panic 
has made even those who have little practical ac. 
quaintance with it, wonderfully learned in its 
theory. The appearance, therefore, of M. Cape. 
figue’s ‘ History of the Great Financial Operations 
in Europe,’ which gives the details of the public 
loans made in Europe from 1815 to 1852, will 
create no small sensation. Many people, like 
Hogarth’s enraged poet, who is engaged in his 
great work on the gold mines of Peru, while the 
milk-woman is clamouring for her account, will 
be eager to know all about the origin of the great 
houses of Rothschild, Hope, Thelusson and Baring, 

The Czar has issued a decree, dated Tsarskoé- 
Selo, December 2nd, 1857, for regulating the rela- 
tions which shall henceforward exist between the 
Russian landowners and the serfs. Its effect 
would seem to be to place the Russian peasant in 
pretty much the same position, if not a better one, 
than that of our own labouring population. 

The Army Purchase Commission have presented 
their report to Parliament. From the fact that 
the condition of English regiments has been pro- 
nounced by the best judges, English and foreign, 
to be equal if not superior to that of the regiments 
of any other nation, while our staff is not generally 
efficient, they conclude that the present system of 
purchase by which the regiments are ofticered 
should be continued, but that staff-officers should 
be selected from a body of men specially training 
for the service, and subjected to a severe examina- 
tion. The Commander-in-Chief has therefore 
issued a series of regulations, constituting the 
senior department of Sandhurst a staff-college, and 
laying down a scheme of instruction and examina 
tion. 

It may be remembered that a calculating machine 
by an ingenious Swedish inventor and engineer, 
M. Scheuz, was brought to this country two years 
ago for exhibition. Scientific men praised it, and 
Mr. Babbage himself had the generosity to com- 
mend it as admirably adapted to the end proposed. 
Armed with such recommendations, as well as with 
testimonials from the highest scientific men at 
Stockholm, Berlin, and other universities, M. 
Scheuz offered the instrument for sale to some of 
the public institutions of this country. On the 
matter being brought before the Government, the 
offer was declined, after the usual processes of cir- 
cumlocution had been gone through. Appeals to 
the directors of other public establishments were 
not more successful, and of the Swedish inventor's 
skill, as of many other forms of merit, it could be 
truly said, laudatur et alget. At length the 
machine was one night exhibited at the meeting 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers. An American 
gentleman who was present saw the machine, heard 
the testimonies given to its value, and in a few 
days it wason its way to the Lowell Observatory. 
Since that time the offer to the British Govern- 
ment to construct a more perfect instrument has 
been renewed, and the publication of a volume of 
various tables has made the practical uses of the 
invention better known. We are glad to hear 
that an order has lately been given to M. Scheuz 
to make «a machine for the Registrar-Generals 
office. This liberality is due, we believe, to 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis, who brought the 
matter to the notice of Major Graham and Dr. 
Farr. The satisfaction in this announcement 1s 
not, however, without some drawbacks, An offer 
to improve the machine, and to enlarge consider- 
ably its range of use, has been declined by the 
Treasury, though the additional cost would have 
been trifling. The Registrar General’s Office is 








be often of use. 


also not the place where a calculating machine can 
Professor Airey is understood to 
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object to its introduction at the Observatory, 
though without assigning reasons. We have heard 
often of the Jacquerie burning thrashing machines 
because they interfered with the use of the common 
flail; we hope there may be no analogy between 
this and Professor Airey’s dislike of the calculating 
machine. As to any supposed humiliation in being 
dependent on arrangements so thoroughly mechani- 
cal, this objection might be equally urged against the 
use of any instrument employed to aid the senses 
or faculties of man. We expect some explanation 
from the Astronomer Royal in his next Report. 

On Sunday last Mr. Justice Jackson, of the 
Common Pleas, expired at his residence near 
Howth. It is supposed that neither the Attorney 
nor the Solicitor-General will hardly be content 
with a puisne judgeship; and rumour points to 
Mr. Isaac Butt as Judge Jackson’s probable suc- 
cessor. Mr. Butt has recently supported the 
present Government. 

There is a certain battle, known in history as 
‘The Battle of Spurs,’ in which both parties ran 
away from each other, and never stopped till many 
leagues intervened between them. This celebrated 
battle has found a rival in that which was recently 
fought, or intended to be fought, between General 
Narvaez and Sefior Jose Guell y Rente. The 
General, accidentally meeting Sefior Guell y Rente 
at a morning visit in a friend’s house, observed, ‘‘I 
should like to tear out of your heart the words you 
uttered in the Chamber of Deputies.” Don Jose 
replied politely, ‘‘Your wish shall be gratified.” 
A challenge ensued; but the Duke of Valentia’s 
election to the Presidency of the Council delayed 
the meeting for some time; and now one party 
insists on pistols and the other on the small 
sword. What would Sir Lucius O’Trigger say to 
this ? 

Tt is usual to stop the play, and to read from the 
stage any news of surpassing interest which may 
happen to have arrived during the performance. 
This practice has been transferred to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench. During the trial of the Evans’ 
case, and while the jury were considering their ver- 
dict, the Lord Chief Justice directed the Associate 
to read the Indian telegram to the court. At the 
announcement of the relief of Lucknow the audience 
burst forth into cheering, which lasted for a consi- 
derable time ; and when it was over, Lord Camp- 
bell, with a double share of judicial gravity, hoped 
“that the audience would now recollect that they 
were in a court of public justice, and conduct 
themselves with the propriety which the place 
required.” This was much better than the sermons 
to which the Chief Justice sometimes treats the 
public. 

Some interesting books and manuscripts were 
disposed of by auction last week, at the rooms of 
Messrs, Sotheby and Wilkinson. The chief rarity 
on this occasion was a fine copy of the Cicero de 
Senectute, printed by Caxton in 1481, from the 
Merly Library, which was knocked down at the 
enormous price of 275/. A fine manuscript, on 
vellum, relating to the Coronation of the Kings 
and Queens of England, Liber Regalis, sold for 
471. 5s. A Compendyouse Treatyse — Dyalogue 
of Dives and Pauper, 36/. Missale Ordinis Bti. 
Benedicti, a fine specimen of early typography, on 
vellum, 732. Tacitus, first edition, with illumi- 


nated border of Italian design, 297. Bewick’s 
British Birds, first edition, 62. 6s. | Carochi, 
Arte de la Lengua Mexicana, 167. Documents 


Inédits sur VHistoire de France, seventy-nine 
volumes, 607. Among the autograph curiosities, 
the Original Agreement between Dr. Johnson and 
Cave, the bookseller, for the publication of the 
first small edition of The Rambler, sold for 101. 
The Receipt of Dr. Johnson to Cave, for the sum 
of 50/., for compiling and writing the Life of 
Richard Savage, Dec. 14, 1743, 5/. Letter of Dr. 
Jobnson to Mr. Cadell, respecting the return of 
proof-sheets, mentioning those of the Life of 
Dryden, Oct. 17, 1778, 11. 9s. The autograph 
copies of some of Tom Moore's fugitive papers 
fetched very little. Twelve Letters of the Fudge 
Family in Paris, with corrected proof-sheets, 5s. 
Preface to the Life of Sheridan, with proof-sheet, 





8s. 6d. Southey’s autograph to Morte d’Arthur, 


13s. Letter of Sheridan to Mr. Davis, and a ' 


Note from Lord Erskine, 14s. 

At the sale of the literary property of the late 
Mr. G. Cox, by Mr. Hodgson, this week, the fol- 
lowing were among the copyrights and stock :— 
Macgillivray’s British Birds, 5 vols., copyright, 
steel-plates and woodcuts, 1057. Mrs. Loudon’s 
Ladies’ Flower Garden, 5 vols., copyright and 
stock of 1785 vols., 2707. Horticultural Magazine, 
with 23,500 parts, 1107. Glenny’s Gardening for 
Cottagers, copyright, 297. Glenny’s Garden Al- 
manac, copyright, subject to deduction of 241. per 
annum for editing, 52/. 10s. Conder’s Modern 
Traveller, 30 vols. copyright and plates, with stock 
of 2421 vols., 170/. Craik’s Spenser and his 
Poetry, 3 vols., copyright and plates, 997. The 
Secret Societies of the Middle Ages, 601. Kitto’s 
The Lost Senses, 2 vols., copyright, 307. Knight's 
Memoirs of a Working Man, 2 vols., copyright 
and plates, 547. Paris, its Buildings, and Revolu- 
tions, 3 vols., 937. Nugent’s Lands, Sacred and 
Classical, 2 vols., copyright and plates, 60/. 
Nicolay’s Oregon Territory, copyright and plates, 
287. 


The writer of an article in ‘The Crystal Palace 
News,’ which we presume to be an organ of the 
directors, seems angry with us for a piece of 
advice which we took the liberty of offering them, 
and assign many reasons for not closing that 
Exhibition for the winter months. It seems 
to us that, judging by their published receipts, 
they must be keeping it open at an enormous loss, 
and that the money taken at the doors, amounting 
often to as little as 20/. per day, could not pay for 
the number of officers who must necessarily be 
employed when the public are admitted. We there- 
fore proposed the natural remedy of shutting 
it up till the return of spring should invite to 
leave the fireside and walk abroad. We per- 
ceive that the Directors are adopting another 
remedy ; and though itis not of our prescrip- 
tion, we sincerely hope it may succeed in curing 
the atrophy with which the company’s purse is 
affected, in smoothing the wrinkles on the brow of 
the public, and adding to the sum of human en- 
joymert. It consists of opening the Palace for 
‘‘masques,” revels,” ‘*Terpsichorean sports,” 
‘juvenile wonderments,” a gigantic Christmas 
tree, the objects suspended on which are to be the 
prize of those juvenile archers who shall succeed in 
hitting, or nearly hitting a target, a Christmas 
cake weighing 4 cwt., Punch and Judy, a ballet 
company, a wizard, and ‘‘Sir Roger de Coverley 
danced by a thousand couples.” This part of the 
programme for Christmas week is addressed ad 
populum. For the clerum, or learned, there are 
‘‘unrivalled attractions” in the shape of botanical, 
literary, pictorial, ceramic, and photographic 
novelties and antiquities. 

After the murder of Weare, Thurtle’s horse and 
gig were exhibited at one of the minor theatres, 
and drew immense houses. On the same principle, 
we suppose, the owners of the Great Globe in 
Leicester-Square have obtained a dress, which is 
said to have once belonged to the miscreant, Nana 
Sahib, and which may now be seen in their 
Museum. In the dialogues of Erasmus there is 
an amusing account of the story by which the 
keepers of the shrine at Walsingham sought to 
authenticate the relics which they exhibited. The 
genuineness of the “‘relic’’ in Leicester-Square is 
anthenticated by a story about the Nana’s giving 
his cast-off coat to the envoy whom he sent to this 
country, to be presented to the Queen—Credat 
Judeus. 





It was stated some time ago that it had been re- 
solved in Paris to give the name of ‘‘ The Twins” 
to the two planets, the forty eighth and the forty- 
ninth of the series, discovered in the night of the 
19th of September, by M. Goldschmidt, the well- 
known amateur astronomer of that city. But it 
was soon found that this name would be incon- 
venient, as it was necessary to distinguish between 
the two planets: and that todo so, by calling one 
A, the other B, or No. 1 and No. 2, or the 





‘* elder” and the “ younger,” would be inelegant. 
It has accordingly been definitively resolved to 
designate one Pales and the other Doris. M. 
Babinet has had the honour of christening one, and 
M. Elie de Beaumont the other. 

From a paper read at the last sitting of the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris, it appears that there 
will be a central eclipse of the sun on the 15th 
March next, and that it can be seen to advantage 
in the neighbourhood of Brest on the French 
coast ; and that another will take place in Sep- 
tember, but will only be visible in South America. 

The Library of Natural History, and the manu- 
scripts of the late M. d’Orbigny, Professor of 
Paleontology in the Museum of Natural History 
of Paris, are advertised for sale by auction in that 
city on the 6th January next. 

Twenty-four unpublished letters of President De 
Thou, the Freuch historian, have just been dis- 
covered at Bordeaux ; they are in French, and are 
addressed to eminent personages. Only one letter 
of his has heretofore been known to exist; it is 
addressed to James I. of England, and is a justifi- 
cation of an opinion on Mary Stuart. 








FINE ARTS. 


Works of the Sketching Society. Hogarth. 


Some fifty years ago, on the 6th of January, 1808, 
the ‘Sketching Society” was originated. It was 
designed, says Mr. Alfred Edward Chalon, one 
of the surviving founders, by Francis Stevens, 
John James Chalon, and himself. A few choice 
spirits among the votaries of art, many of whom 
have now, alas! quitted the scene, were wont to 
assemble at stated intervals, and being resolved to 
leave some record behind them of their social in- 
terviews, formed themselves into the above-named 
society. Their rules were as follows :—The mem- 
ber at whose house in rotation the society met was 
the president for the evening. On each occasion 
the subject which was to occupy the graphic powers 
of the party was announced by the host. At eight 
o'clock operations commenced, and at ten supper 
was ready. The drawings furnished by each 
member were collected by the president, and after 
supper were displayed in turn to the company, 
which was strictly confined to the eight mem- 
bers of the society, and one friend, whom the 
president had the privilege of introducing. The 
exhibition was, of course, the grand event, which 
closed the evening with abundant gaiety and in- 
terest. Those meetings have long since ceased, 
but their memory remains in the products of 
genius, shot forth by the inspiration of the moment, 
under the exhilarating influence of friendly rivalry 
and criticism. Most of the artists were accom- 
plished oil-painters, compelled to design with study 
and to finish with care. Here, however, an op- 
portunity was given them of flinging upon paper 
their first and warmest impulses, and of giving to 
their airy thoughts a habitation and a name 
in the least encumbered manner possible. The 
original eight were William Turner of Oxford, 
Michael Sharp, the two Chalons, Francis Stevens, 
Thomas Webster, and Cornelius Varly. Mr. A. 
E. Chalon, in a letter to the publisher, proceeds 
to say that he is enabled to be thus accurate as to 
dates from having nine volumes of records, parti- 
cularly interesting in later years, when, instead of a 
formal secretary, each member wrote an account 
of his own evening, ‘‘sometimes pensive, sometimes 
gay.” Still these productions, interesting as they 
are, must have remained unknown except to the 
artists’ favoured friends, or to the frequenters of 
the “Graphic,” were it not for the marvellous 
powers of photography. 

It should be premised that on four evenings out 
of five the drawings of the ‘‘ Sketching Society” 
were in black and white, the fifth only on an 
average being a ‘‘coloured night.” Hence the 
great majority of subjects are such as can be 
imitated by photography alone; and only in a 
small number of cases has it been necessary to 
colour the photographs afterwards, The marvel of 
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Thalberg’s pianoforte arrangement of ‘Home, 
Sweet Home,” having previously given one of 
Bach’s compositions, the prelude and fugue in 
‘A minor, not so striking a work as others by 
Bach which are more commonly heard. The next 
meeting of the choir is announced for the 21st 
January, at St. Martin’s Hall, when Handel's 
Funeral Anthem will be performed. 

Miss Kemble made her second appearance on 
Tuesday at St. Martin’s Hall. She was less 
nervous than on the former occasion, and the 
numerous friends by whom the Hall was filled 
were confirmed in their hopes that she is destined 
to take a high place in her profession. 

There was a strong muster of music-sellers, aud 
persons connected with operatic and musical affairs, 
at the auction-rooms of Messrs. Foster, Pall- 
Mall, this week, when the copyrights, plates, and 
stock of Jullien and Co. were sold. Macfarren’s 
Universal Library of Pianoforte Music, several of 
Kenig’s Cornet compositions, and a great variety 
of English and Foreign modern pieces, down to 
the date of ‘‘Havelock’s March,” were among the 
copyrights. Some fine pianos, by Broadwood, 
Collard, and others, and cornet-a-pistons by An- 
toine Courtois, gave rise to animated competition ; 
but the musical lots, of which there were upwards 
of four hundred, did not produce on the average 
more than trade prices. 


The minor Paris theatres, as usual at this season, 
have brought out Reviews, in which, with more or less 
wit, they satirise the principal events of the past 
year, especially those of a literary and dramatic 
character. As the object of these things is to raise 
alaugh, no matter how, it would be wrong to look 
for literary or dramatic excellence in them ; but 
some of the parts are smartly written, though 
in construction and incident they all set proba- 
bility and even possibility at defiance. The best 
Revues this year appear to be those of the Théatre 
des Variétés and the Palais Royal. 

The loss of Herr Keenig, whose death at Paris 
has been announced, will be felt in our orchestras. 
If not the ablest, he was certainly one of the most 


popular of cornet players, and as a composer he 
held an honourable place. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 
Erunotogicat.—Dec. 9th.—Beriah Botfield, Esq., 
M.P., Vice-President, in the chair. The Hon. 
Secretary read a paper by Dr. Latham, ‘On the 
Minute Ethnology of Europe, with special refer- 
ence toa Treatise by Biondelli, entitled Prospecto 
Topografico-Statistico delle Colonie Straniere 
@Italia,’ Dr. Latham’s was chiefly a suggestive 
paper. He pointed to the interest and importance 
of carrying out in other countries of Europe the 
same researches which Biondelli had undertaken 
for Italy, and he gave a general but comprehensive 
view of the different patches of foreign race which 
are known at the present day to exist under the 
character of colonies within the territory of the 
different nations of modern Europe. Colonies of 
this kind have been forming at all ages, and many 
of them become in course of time amalgamated 
with, and obliterated by, the dominant race among 
which they have settled, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve how this amalgamation and obliteration takes 
place. Mr. James Kennedy then read ‘ Sugges- 
tions respecting the Nationality and Language of 
the Ancient Etruscans.’ After detailing at some 
length, and with considerable learning, the opinions 





of different writers on the subject, he entered on | 


the question of civilization, observing that his argu- 


ment was partly dependent on the conclusion | 
whether that could be expected to develop itself | 


Spontaneously or must be communicated. He 
argued with the writers who held the latter opinion ; 


and he appealed to the great current of authority, | 


om Herodotus downwards, for testimony to the 
fact that a Lydian colony had settled in Western 


i taken three hundred towns from the 
mbri, the oldest inhabitants of the country. 


| 
d 





This Lydian colony had been in turn conquered by 
the Gauls, before their conquest of Rome; and 
these Gauls, amalgamating with the civilized 
Tyrneni, or Lydians, had, as he argued, become 
the ration known in Roman history as Etruscans. 
In the course of his argument, Mr. Kennedy sug- 
gested two new derivations ; first, that the Pelasyi, 
who were uniformly classed with the earliest 
Etrwcans, were a people of Asia Minor, who both 
there and in Greece were intimately mixed up with 
the Hellenes, and therefore, though they spoke a 
different language, could not be called Barbari, or 
foreigners ; they were, therefore, he suggested, 
callel Pelasgi, probably from ot weXag, literally, 
neighbours, the other syllable only carrying out 
the ame friendly designation. Secondly, respect- 
ing she Tyrrheni, he accepted the suggestion of 
Niebuhr, that their ancient name had probably 
been Etruri, and supposing their Gaulish con- 
querors had been Oscans, then the amalgamated 
nam¢ became Etruri-Oscans, Etruscans. He said 
he judged the Oscans were even the conquerors of 
Rome, as the remains of Oscan inscriptions showed 
greater affinities to Latin than any other ancient 
dialect of Italy, He then proceeded to state that 
only ene writer of antiquity, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, had disputed the fact of the Lydian colo- 
nizatim, and that Niebuhr, and other modern 
writer:, had chosen to rely on his unsupported 
authorty rather than follow all other testimony, or 
even yrobability. He entered into considerable 
details to prove the fallacy of the opinions thus 
formec on what he considered very unsatisfactory 
grounds, and disputed the theories of Niebuhr and 
others, that any explanation of the Utruscan in- 
scriptions could be found in any language or dialect 
of the North, whether Retian, Celtic, or Scandi- 
navian. But he believed it might be found in the 
Basque ; first, because there were many words in 
the modern Italian which were not Latin, nor 
referable to any other language but the Basque ; 
secondly, because there were many words in Latin 
which were not referable to Greek, or Celtic, or 
any northern language, but had strongly-marked 
Basque affinities ; third, because the inscriptions 
found throughout Spain bore the same characters 
as these called Etruscan, and were claimed by the 
Basques, as explicable by their language. Dr. 
Hodgkin, on the occasion of this paper, gave an 
account of a recent visit to some of the ancient 
tombs of Etruria. Mr. W. F. Ainsworth’s paper 
‘On the Sabzeans dwelling near the Mouths of the 
Euphrates,’ was postponed to the next meeting, 


ANTIQUARIES.—Dec. 10th.—John Bruce, Esq., 
V.P., ir the chair. The following gentlemen were 
ballotedfor and elected Fellows:—Edwin Martin 
Atkins, Esq., of Kingston Lisle ; Charles Ratcliffe, 
Esq., of Wyddrington ; William Madox Blackwood, 
Esq., of Rotherfield, Sussex; and Edward Pea- 
cock, Esq., of Brigg. Sir George Musgrave, Bart., 
exhibitec, through Mr. A. W. Franks, an inte- 
resting collection of Roman antiquities, chiefly 
found in Westmorland, and consisting of several 
objects discovered at Kirkby Thore, in the river 
Troulbech, on making the foundation of a new 
bridge, in the year 1838. Particulars of this inte- 
| resting discovery were communicated to the Society 
| by Captain (now Admiral) Smyth, and are pub- 

lished in the thirty-first volume of the ‘ Archzo- 

logia.” The »emaining portion were chiefly found 

at Broigh Ca:.e, in the same county. They com- 
| prise four bow-shaped Roman fibule: another 
brooch in the shape of a cock, enamelled, and an 
| enameled fibuia in the form of a crescent. The 
| most itteresting objects, perhaps, are the upper 
ornameat of a scabbard, and the chape or lower 
end of nother, which appears to be of Romano- 
| Celtic crigin, as evidenced by the pattern with 
| which tke first is ornamented. The whole of these 
relics—vhich include a fine gold Roman ring, set 


with anonyx, on which are engraved two quails, 





in the yzar 1836—are destined by the liberality of 
| Sir Gearge Musgrave to be added to the collection 
of national antiquities in the British Museum. 


| found by a labourer near Thursby, in Cumberland, | 
Italy at a very early period, when they were said | 


Read—a communication by Sir Edmund Head, 
Bart., ‘On the Temple of Serapis at Pozzuoli.’ 
Sir Edmund discusses the three questions. First, 
Was it a Temple of Serapis? Secondly, Its pro- 
bable age. Thirdly, Can any light be thrown upon 
its history, or on the dates of the various changes 
of level? The writer inclines to the opinion that 
the submersion of this celebrated building took 
place at the time of the great eruption of Vesuvius, 
which overwhelmed the cities of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum, a.D. 79. Mr. J. Jackson Howard 
exhibited four deeds of the time of Henry VI., 
with seals of Sir William Oldhalle appended ; on 
which Mr. W. S. Walford communicated some 
remarks, with a memoir of Sir William Oldhalle 
himself, who, though almost unnoticed in history, 
was shown to have been a person of considerable 
note in his day. Sprung from an ancient family in 
Norfolk, where they possessed several manors, he 
began life as an esquire in the retinue of Thomas 
Beaufort, Earl of Dorset, and went out in the 
expedition that resulted in the battle of Agincourt. 
He was present at several of the battles and 
assaults which took place during the wars that 
ensued, and, returning to England, became a Privy 
Councillor, and was Ambassador to Burgundy, 
Speaker of the House of Commons, and an active 
partisan of the Duke of York. He died in peace 
about the time of the accession of Edward IV., 
leaving as heiress an only daughter, who married 
a member of the Norfolk family of Gorge. The 
writer pointed out the great inaccuracies of 
Chauncy and Clutterbuck, and the author of a 
recent publication, in their very scanty notices of 
Sir William Oldhalle. 

Dee. 17th.—Edward Hawkins, Esq., Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair. Letters from Sir Henry 
Ellis, addressed to the President, resigning the 
office of Director, were read to the meeting. A 
cordial vote was moved and carried unanimously, 
expressive of the Society’s sense of the great ser- 
vices rendered by Sir Henry through the long 
period of fifty years. The Treasurer exhibited a 
Chatelaine, an Etui case, and other personal female 
appliances of the early part of the last century, 
ornamented with miniatures. Mr. A. W. Franks 
exhibited a bronze looped spear-head and a stone 
celt, both found in the Thames. Sir Walter 
Calverly Trevelyan, Bart., exhibited several objects 
of interest, comprising, 1. A portrait of Charles L., 
worked in his own hair, surrounded by the motto, 
BEATI PACIFIC. 2. A miniature portrait of 
Robert Devereux, Earl of Essex, by Nicolas 
Hilliard. 3. A fragment of the Gold Breastplate 
found near Mold, in Flintshire. 4. The Seal of 
Hugh Courtney, Earl of Devon, attached to a let- 
ter of Attorney, 9 Hen. V. 5. The Seal of John 
of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, as King of Castille 
and Leon, attached to an appointment of the Earl 
of Devon as his lieutenant during his absence from 
England. 6. The Seal of Sir William Neville, 
attached to a receipt for a payment from Philip 
Courtney, for rent of lands in Cornwall and 
Devonshire. 7. The Seal of Edward Courtnay, 
Earl of Devon, attached to a feoffment of certain 
manors in Devonshire, temp. Ric. II. The Seal 
of Roger Mortimer, 21 Ric. II., Earl of March, 
' &c., slain in Ireland in the foliowing year. The 
Rev. Thomas Hugo communicated a drawing of, 
and read some remarks on, an ancient stone font 
supposed to have been used at the baptism of 
Guthrum, the Danish leader, after his defeat by 
Alfred. Mr. G. R. Corner communicated further 
observations on the Norman building supposed by 
the late Mr. Gage Rokewood (see ‘ Archzologia,’ 
vol. 23) to have been the town residence of the 
Abbots of Battle, but which he, Mr. C., showed 
must have been the mansion of the Earls of Warren 
} and Surrey. 

















ARCHEOLOGICAL AssoctaTion.—Dee. 9th.— 
| T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., Vice-President, 
| in the chair. Mr. Wakeman forwarded seals and 
| counter-seals of the Lords Marchers of Monmouth 
| and Abergavenny, and communicated a paper ‘On 
| the Chancery of Monmouth,’ containing much 

historical detail. It was ordered for publication, 
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and the seals directed to be engraved. Mr. Petti- 
grew read a paper containing particulars relating 
to Kett’s rebellion in Norfolk, in the sixteenth 
century, derived from scarce tracts in the library 
of Hudson Gurney, Esq. Time had not permitted 
of the delivery of the paper during the Norfolk 
congress. Mr. Syer Cuming called the attention 
of the Association to a recently-discovered fraud in 
the manufacture of antiquities; and produced 
various flint arrow-heads, clumsily made, and a 
vase, the ornamentation of which would excite sus- 
picion on the part of any one acquainted with 
antiquities. A discussion ensued as to the means 
of punishing the offenders: but it appeared that 
none were available beyond the publication of them 
when discovered. Mr. Luxmoore exhibited a glazed 
earthen jug of hard-baked pottery, found near Smith- 
field, when enlarging a portion of Fleet Ditch. It 
belonged to the early part of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Wills fexhibited a fine Roman intaglio, cut on 
emerald-coloured glass, found at the Reculvers, in 
Kent. It gave the representation of Mercury 
seated on a cippus, or boundary stone, he being 
the protector of highways. At his feet is a cock, 
symbolical of vigilance. Mr. Lionel Oliver exhibited 
some beautiful photographs of places visited during 
the late congress—Castle Rising, Binham Abbey, 
Walsingham Abbey, &c. Those of Castle Rising 
Castle were much admired. The meetings were 
then adjourned over the Christmas holidays, until 
January 13th. 


Society or Arts.—Dec. 16th.—Thomas Wink- 
worth, Esq., V.P., in the chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members :—Messrs. James 
Blackwood, Delabere Roberton Blaine, H. Haines, 
Henry Letheby, M.D., W. Milnes, and C. Night- 
ingale. The paper read was ‘On the History and 
Chemistry of Writing, Printing, and Copying 
Letters, and a New Plan of taking Copies of 
Written and Printed Documents, Maps, and 
Charts,’ by Mr. John Underwood. After refer- 
ring to the various inks used in ancient times, and 
their particular effects, and expressing his belief 
that carbonaceous inks were not so much used as 
had been generally supposed, Mr. Underwood said 
that the desired permanence could best be secured 
in the description of paper used in the present day 
by preparing it chemically previously. He then 
proceeded to describe a process which he had in- 
vented for that purpose. The process consists in 
soaking each sheet in a solution of the neutral 
chromate of potash, and then slightly glazing it by 
rolling. The ink is made with galls, iron, and 
logwood. The multiplication of copies, he said, 
might be effected by using paper prepared in a 
similar manner, and writing with ink consisting of 
a solution of logwood, varying its strength accord- 
ing to the number of copies required. An Indian 
ink had been prepared, by means of which copies 
of maps could be taken. The author concluded 
by some remarks upon the composition of various 
kinds of printing ink, stating that he had succeeded 
in producing one capable of being copied in the 
same manner as that employed for writing, so that 
a document, partly written and partly printed, 
could be copied at one operation. A discussion 
ensued, in which Mr. Lott, Mr. C. May, F.R.S., 
Mr. Stephens, Mr. J. G. Appold, F.R.S., Mr. 
Vaughan. Prance, Mr. F. Lawrence, the Chair- 
man, and others took part. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL.—Dec. 7th.—Dr. Gray, V.P., 
in the chair. Messrs. C. P. Gloyne, G. W. Can- 
ham, and C. E. Challis were elected, and R. B. 
Wire, Esq., proposed for admission as a Member. 
Mr. Newman exhibited a dark variety of Argynis 
Euphrosyne sent by Mr. Weaver, the under side of 
which resembled the variety called Papilio Thalia 
by Haworth, and figured in Stephens’s ‘TIllustra- 
tions ;’ he also exhibited a specimen of Heilipus 
brachypterus having several specimens of a black 
thread like fungus, apparently a Spheria, growing 
from various parts of the body. Mr. Stevens ex- 
hibited a specimen of Dynastes Acteon from Peru, 
and an apparently distinct but closely-allied species 





also from South America, the exact locality not 
being known to him. Captain Cox exhibited a 
series of drawings of the larvae and pupe of varous 
Lepidoptera, including eight species of the gaus 
Eupitheria, most admirably drawn from nature by 
Mrs. Cox. Mr. Waterhouse exhibited a serie of 
the British species of Rhizophagus and Monotana, 
the names of the species being identified from the 
monographs of Erichson and Aub’. The Sere- 
tary read some notes on Australian insects com- 
municated by Mr. Diggles, and a paper ‘On the 
Habits and Transformations of a Species of Orni- 
thoptera, allied to O. poseidon,’ by Mr. A. R. 
Wallace, by whom the insects had been founc in 
the Aru Islands, near New Guinea. Mr. Snith 
exhibited some specimens of a small species of bee 
of the genus 7rigona, from Moulmein, and a por- 
tion of a nest of the species, the cells of which are 
formed of a mixture of resinous gums, which, when 
dissolved in wood oils, is said to be used in that 
part of India for the purpose of rendering doth 
and other substances waterproof. Mr. Staiaston 
read a paper ‘On Aberrant Species of the Genus 
Elachistu.’ Mr. Smith read an essay ‘ On the 
British Formicide,’ being a supplement to his 
paper recently published in the Society's ‘T:ans- 
actions.’ 





Roya Instirution.— General Monthly Meting. 
—Dec. 7th.—William Pole, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
Treasurer and Vice-President, in the chair. Chas. 
Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., was elected a member. The 
Secretary reported that the following arrangements 
had been made for the lectures before Kaster, 
1858 :—Six lectures ‘On Static Electricity 
(adapted to.a Juvenile Auditory),’ by Michael 
Faraday, Esq., D.C.L., F.R.S. ; twelve lectures 
‘On the Principles of Biology,’ by Thomas Henry 
Huxley, Esq., F.R.S.; ten lectures ‘On Heat,’ 
by John Tyndall, Esq., F.R.S. ; and ten lectures 
‘On the Chemistry of the Elements which Circu- 
late in Nature,’ by Charles L. Bloxam, Esq. 

Syro-Ecypr1an.—Dec. 8th. — Dr. J. Lee in 
the chair. Several donations were announced. 
A second collection of antiquities from Egypt was 
exhibited by Sir Charles Nicholson, and explained 
and commented upon by the exhibitor. A memoir 
on the inscriptions in the Jebel Mokatab (the 
Mount of Writing), in Sinai, was read by Mr. 
8S. Sharpe. The author, without venturing to 
produce a complete alphabet from these rude and 
irregular inscriptions, conjectured that they were 
Hebrew ; that they do little more in any case than 
record a name, with a prayer that it may be 
remembered ; that they are some monumental in- 
scriptions in the place of tombs, made by the 
monks who dwelt in the valley at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, either in Justinian’s monastery, or 
in the little city of Paran; and that others were 
made by pilgrims from Egypt visiting the Holy 
Mount. Some few have the addition of a Christian 
cross, and all, Mr. Sharpe conjectured, were cut 
after the beginning of the reign of Theodosius I., 
A.D. 379, when the Jews and Jewish Clristians 
were made uncomfortable in Egypt, and before the 
conquest of Egypt by the Arabs in A.D. 640. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(Mr. Willich, On the 
Value of Life Annuities yielding a given Rate of Interest, 
the Capital to reproduce the Purchase Money being in- 
vested at another Rate.) 
Friday.—Archeological Institute, 4 p.m. 








(ApvERTISEMENT.]—COLOURED MAPS GRATIS.—A PLAN 
OF MANCHESTER will be presented GRATIS with the DIS- 
PATCH on SUNDAY next, DECEMBER 27th. A truly teautiful 
coloured DOUBLE MAP OF ASIA will be given on Sunday, 
JANUARY 3rd. And a coloured Map will be issued EVERY 
WEEK GRATIS with each copy of the “ Dispatch,” to form the 
most perfect and useful Atlas ever published. The Back Numbers 
of the ATLAS are kept constantly on Sale, so that the vork may 
be made complete from the commencement at any time, 1nd at the 
perfect convenience of the purchaser. Any Map of the Series may 
be had with the Newspaper of the current week, or with any 
copy not outof print. The price of the DISPATCH is—unstamped, 
5d. ; stamped (to go free by post) 6d. The Friday Evening Edition 
may be received in the most distant parts of the kingdom on 
Saturday morning. Portfolios, with spring-clipped backs, are 
now ready, price 3s. 6d.,4s..and upwards. Orders recdved by all 
News Agents, and at the Office, 139, Ficet Street, Londoa. 








To CorrEsponpENnts.—T.H., ELL, F., Ego, A Sub- 
scriber ab initio—received, 
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Wir the close of 1857 the Lirrrary Gazepr, 
completes the Fortieth year of its existence, [Tp 
meet the growing demand for periodical criticism 
and literary information, arising from the vast ip. 
crease of books and readers, it has been perma- 
nently enlarged, and now consists of 24 pages, 
This increase of matter required a proportional 
addition to the number of writers. The services of 
several new contributors have accordingly bee 
secured; and it is hoped that the Luirerary 
GAZETTE will now enable its readers to form a 
general estimate of the progress of Literature, 
Science, and Art, and to pass a correct judgment 
on the merits of the hosts of new publications 
which the press sends daily into the world. Its 
Contents are classed under the following heads :— 


1. Reviews oF New Booxs, ENG.LisH snp 
ForeEIGNn. 


The books of the day are noticed as promptly as 
possible consistently with a due regard to their rela- 
tive interest; and while the chief place is given to 
English publications, Foreign works of more than 
ordinary importance receive early attention, 


bo 


. PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Under this head are given lists of the books pub- 
lished in the course of the week, and short notices of 
such as are not considered of sufficient importance 
to require a more elaborate review. 


8. ARTICLES AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are many questions connected with Litera- 
ture, Education, Social Science, Art, &c., which are of 
considerable interest, and yet cannot always be noticed 
in areview. To the discussion of these is devoted a 
place under this head. Here also are inserted Original 
Poetry, Correspondence, and Obituary Memoirs, 


4, Gossip OF THE WEEK. 


In this section are gathered up the fragments of 
intelligence which are current in literary and scien- 
tific circles. The Foreign Gossip is supplied by cor- 
respondents resident in various parts of the Continent. 


5. Fine Arts. 


To the Fine Arts is assigned a prominent place. 
Painting, Sculpture, and works of Art generally are 
critically described ; and books on art and such pub- 
lications as derive their chief attraction from their 
artistic illustration are reviewed. 


6. Music AND THE DRAMA. 
Critiques of the Operas, Concerts, &c., and of new 
Plays in London and Paris, 
7. LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Reports of the proceedings of the Learned Societies, 
together with abstracts of their principal papers, are 
communicated by the respective Secretaries, and a List 
of the Meetings, and summary of the papers to be 
read during the ensuing week. 


*,* Persons desirous of commencing their sub- 
scription to the Lrrerary GazerTe with the New 
Year, are recommended to order the Journal of 
their Bookseller or Newsman. The LiTERARY 
GazETTE may be taken either in Weekly Numbers, 
or in Monthly Parts with the Magazines. 


Subscription per Annum. 


Stamped Edition... ... 0. 0... wo £1 1 8 
Unstamped ... 








Lovett REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
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HYCOLOGIA BRITANNICA ; or, History 
P of the British Seaweeds ; containing Coloured Figures and 
Descriptions of all the Species of Algw inhabiting the Shores of 
the British Islands. By WILLIAM HENRY HARVEY, M.D., 
M.B.LA., Keeper of the Herbarium of the University of Dublin, 
and Professor of Botany to the Dublin Society. W ith 360 plates, 
In Three Vols. royal 8vo, ye “’ the order of publication, 
12s. 6d. 


ur Vols, royal 8vo, arranged systematically according 
-_ * to the Synopsis, £7 17s. 6d. 


«phe drawings are beautifully executed by the author himself 
on stone, the dissections carefully prepared, and the whole account 
of the species drawn up in such a way as cannot fail to be instruc- 
tive,even to those who are well acquainted with the subject. The 
greater part ofour more common Alg@ have never been illustrated 
ina manner agreeable to the present state of Algology.”—Gar- 
pENERS’ CHRONICLE. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





Second Edition. Price 12s. 


YRAVELS in the INTERIOR of BRAZIL, 

principally through the Northern Provinces and the Gold 

and Diamond Districts, during the Years 1636-41. By GEORGE 
GARDNER, M.D.,F.L.S. With Plate and Map. 

“When camping out on the mountain-top or in the wilderness; 
roughing it in his long journey through the interior; observing 
the very singular mode of life there presented to his notice; 
describing the curious characters that fell under his observation ; 
the arts or substitutes for arts of the people; and the natural pro- 
ductions of the country;— these travels are full of attraction. 
The book, like the country it describes, is full of new matter.”— 
—SpPECTATOR. 

“ This volume is from the pen of an able naturalist, whose heart 
is in his occupation. . . . Some of the regions he visited have 
seldom been trodden by Europeans—never by Englishmen; so 
that his observations derive value from the novelty of the matter 
to which they relate."—ATHEN2ZUM, 


Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


\ 





4to cloth, price £5 5s. 


A CENTURY OF ORCHIDACEOUS 
PLANTS. The Plates selected from Curtis's Botanical 
Magazine. The Descriptions re-written by Sir W. J. HOOKER, 
F.R.S., Director of the Royal Gardens of Kew; with Introduc- 
tion, and Instructions for their Culture, by Joun Cuarves Lyons. 
400 coloured plates. 

“In the exquisite illustrations to this splendid volume, ful! 
justice has been rendered to the oddly formed and often brilliantly 
coloured flowers of this curious and interesting tribe of plants.”— 
WESTMINSTER AND FoREIGN QuaRTERLY REVIEW. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


IRST STEPS TO ECONOMIC BOTANY ; 

A Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters 

of the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin used for Food, Clothing, 

Tanning, Dyeing, Building, Medicine, Perfumery, &c. For the 

use of Schools. By THOMAS C. ARCHER. With 20 Plates. 

Published for the Department of Science and Art, Marlborough 
House. 

Royal 16mo, price 2s. 6d. 

“An admirable and cheap little volume, abounding in good 
illustrations of the plants that afford articles of Food or appli- 
cable to purposes of manufacture. This should be on the table of 
every family, and its contents familiar with all rising minds.”— 
ATLAS. 

“Asa cheap school book it is exceedingly well got up, and con- 
tains upwards of one hundred beautifully lithographed drawings, 
arranged on twenty plates: they represent various useful plants 
and their products.”—GuaRDIAN. 

Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


URTISS BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY.— 
Being Illustrations and Descriptions of the Genera of In- 
sects found in Great Britain and Ireland, containing coloured 
figures, from nature, of the most rare and beeutiful species, and, 

in many instances, of the plants upon which they are found. 
Commenced in 1824 and completed in 1840, in 193 numbers, 
forming 16 volumes, price £43 168. Now offered to Subscribers, 

new and in the best condition, with 770 coloured plates, at £21, 
Re-issued also in Monthly Parts, price 3s. 6d. 
Vols. I. to V. of the Re-issue now ready, price 42s. each, 
Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


HRISTMAS SONG—“THE GOOD 
RHEIN WINE” by J. GRAY; the Professional and 
Amateur’s most powerful and telling song. Sung by MR. GEORGE 
TEDDER, with great applause. Published with vocal chorus, 
Piano, and band-parts for an orchestra, and illustrated by Ramage 
and L’Enfantin colours. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chappell, 50, New Bond Street. 


We REGISTER of NEW ASSURANCES 

with the NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY 
closes for the current year on 3ist December, 1657. Policies 
effected with the Company on or before that date will have the 
following advantages over later entrants, viz. :— 

1. Two years’ bonus additions at the division of profits in 1859. 

2. Alarger bonus at each future declaration of profits, as the 
Company treats previous bonus additions like new assurances, and 
allows them to participate. 

3. A prospective or interim bonus for each annual premiam 
paid in the event of the policy becoming a claim before the 31st of 
December, 1858. 

The bonus accumulation at last investigations ranged from 25 
to 70 per cent. on the premiums paid. Bonuses may at any time 
be surrendered for a cash payment, or applied in reduction of 
future premiums. 

Accumulated life premiums £664,000. 

Annual life revenue £116,000. 

Chairman of the London Board—Sir PETER LAURIE, Ald. 

Forms of proposal, prospectuses, with tables of rates, and every 
information may be had on application at the office, 4. New Bank- 
buildings, Lothbury, London; or at any of the Company’s 


agencies. 
ROBERT STRACHAN, Sec. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY,1,OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON. 
InstituTED 1820. 
T. GEORGE BARCLAY, Esq., Chairman. 
MARTIN T. SMITH, Esq., M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 








One-Third of the Premium on Insurances of 5007. and upwards, 
for the whole term of life, may remain as a debt upon the Policy, 
to be paid off at convenience: or the Directors will lend sums of 
5)l. and upwards, on the security of Policies effected with this 
Company for the whole term of life, when they have acquired an 
adequate value. 

Four-Fifths, or 80 per cent. of the Profits are assigned to Poli- 
cies every fifth year, and may be applied to increase the sum in- 
sured, to an immediate payment in cash, or to the reduction and 
ultimate extinction of future Premiums. 

At the fifth appropriation of profits for the five years termi- 
nating January 31, 1856,a reversionary bonus was declared of 
1l. 10s. per cent. on the sums insured, and subsisting additions for 
every premium paid during the five years. This bonus on poli- 
cies of the longest duration exceeds 2/. 5s. per cent. per annum on 
the original sums insured, and increases a policy of 10001. to 16381. 

Proposals for insurances may be made at the chief office, as 
above ; at the branch office, 16, Pail Mall, London; or to any of 
the agents throughout the kingdom. 


BONUS TABLE, 


Showing the additions made to Policies of 10007. each. 














Date of Amount of Addition made |Sum Payable 
Insurance. Additions to ason after Death. 
Feb. 1, 1851. Feb. 1, 1856. 
|} £ 8. da 4&6. £ a 
1840. 6 6 6 | 523 16 0 145 0 1633 1 0 
1825 eae 382 14 0 103 14 0 1486 8 0 
ee of oe | 24112 0 93 2 0 1334 14 0 
1635. 2. « « 185 3 0 88 17 0 1274 0 0 
ft Sees ee) a 8413 0 1213 8 0 
1845. 2 6 ef 65 15 0 7918 0 1145 13 0 
1850. . « 10 0 0 7515 0 1085 15 0 
1855. . 6 « | — 15 0 0 1015 9 0 








And for intermediate years in proportion. 
The next appropriation will be made in 1861. 
Insurances, without participation in Profits, may be effected a 


reduced rates. 
SAMUEL INGALL, Actuary. 








SPECIAL NOTICE.—THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS. 
——~———_ 
HE unusual success which has attended th cautious yet energetic operations of this 
Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, averaging 


nearly £2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid. 
Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk ofCo-partnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 





Established nearly a Quarter of a Century. 





ANNUAL INCOME UPWARDS OF £136,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company as at 31st December, 1856, amounted to £593,930 8s. 9d. 
invested in Government and o‘her approved Securities. 


UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


8, Watertoo Prace, Patt Matt, Lonpon, 8.W. 


THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Chairman. 
CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


(By Order) 


PATRICK MACINTYRE, Secretary. 











[HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
EstasisHep 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of £300,000 invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady lation of the Premi and all 
belongi M in force are £1,300,000, 





to the Thea 
and the Income £60,000 per annum. 
The last Report, Detailed Prospectuses, and Forms of Proposal 
together with the list of Bonuses paid on the Claims of the past 
Year, and the General Cash Account and Balance Sheet of the 
Society to the 3lst of December last, will be given on a written 


or personal application to 
CHARLES INGALL, Actuary. 
The Friends of the Society, and the general public, are re- 
spectfully advised that any Assurances effected within the 
present year will have the advantage of one year inevery Annual 
Bonus. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—The exuberance 
of the feelings, amid scenes of gaiety, induces the fair and 
youthful to shine to advantage under the gaze of many friends, 
and therefore to devote especial attention to the duties of the 
toilet. It is at this particular seasyn that ROWLANDS’ 
AUXILIARIES of HEALTH and BEAUTY are called into in- 
creased requisition ; their 

ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, for the growth and improve- 
ment of the hair. imparting a transcendent lustre, and sustaining 
it in decorative charm. 

ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR imparts a radiant bloom to the 
cheek, and a delicacy and softness to the hands and arms; and 
eradicates cutaneous effects. 

ROWLANDS’' ODONTO, or PEARL DENTIFRICE, bestows on 
the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, and renders the breath sweet 
and pure. 

The patronage of royalty throughout Europe, their general use 
by rank and fashion, and the universally known efficacy of these 
articles, give them a celebrity unparalleled. 

Sold by A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, 
. London: and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*," Beware of spurious imitations! 








POCFULAS HISTORY of the AQUARIUM 

OF MARINE AND FRESHWATER ANIMALS AND 

PLANTS. By GEORGE BRETTINGHAM SOWERBY, F.L.S. 
London: Lovell Reeve, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH. 
Usep In THE Royat Launpry, 
And pronounced by Her Majesty’s Laundress to be 
Tue Finest STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by all Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &. 


EATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. —“A 
SLIGHT COLD,”—if its first symptoms are not arrested, 
too often lays the foundation of a variety of Pulmonary complaints, 
including Winter Cough, Asthma, and Other constitutional de- 
rangements. The evil consequences of these disorders may be 
easily averted or subdued by keeping at hand a supply of the 
above celebrated LOZENGES, which have now stood the test of 
public experience for upwards of half a century. 
Prepared and sold in Boxes Is. 1$d., and tins, 2s. 9d., 43. 6d., and 
10s. 6d. each, by Thomas Keating, 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
London. Retail by all Druggists. 4 














DR. DE JONGH’S 


[G87 BROWN COD LIVER OIL, entirely 
free from nauseous flavour and after-taste, is prescribed with 
the greatest success by the Faculty as the safest, speediest, and 
most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RHEUMA- 
TISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENE- 
RAL DEBILITY, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Numerous spontaneous testimonials from Physicians of Euro- 
pean reputation attest that, in innumerable cases where other 
kinds of Cod Liver Oil had been long and copiously administered, 
with little or no benefit, Dr. de Jongh’s Oil has produced imme- 
diate relief, arrested disease, and restored health. 





OPINION OF DR. LETHEBY, 
Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, &c. &c. 

“T have frequently had occasion to analyze the Cod Liver Oil 
which is sold at your establishment—I mean that yariety which 
is prepared for medicinal use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, and 
sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. de Jongh, of the 
Hague. In all cases 1 have found it possessing the same set of 
properties, among which the presence of cholaic compoundsand of 
iodine in a state of organic combination, are the most remarkable ; 
in fact. the Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named 
Huile brune, and described as the best variety in the masterly 
treatise of Dr.de Jongh. It is,I believe, universally acknow- 
ledged that this descripton of Oil has great therapeutical power ; 
and, from my investigations, I have no doubt of its being a pure 
and unadulterated article.” 


Sold onty in Imrertac Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s.9d.; Quarts, 
9s.; capsuled and labelled with Dr. pe Jonen’s stamp and signa- 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, by most 
resp ble Chemists through the provinces. 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO.,77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
DR. DE JONGH'S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES, 











OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS 
a certain cure for. Abscesses, Wounds, Piles, Fistulas, and 
Sores.—The very satisfactory results arising from the use of this 
invaluable Ointment in cases where patients have been suffering 
from the above complaints, have induced several of the medical 
profession to introduce it into the hospitals,and their private 
practice, and in many instances where the sufferer was considered 
incurable. Holloway’s Ointment, in conjunction with his Pills, 
speedily produce the most astonishing results, soon restoring the 
patient to the enjoyment of health and strength. 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World; at Profes- 
sor Holloway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 80, 
Maiden Lane, New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. 
Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta. 
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(CHRISTMAS GIFT-BOOKS. Neatly bound 
in Cloth Gilt. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION AND 
COUNSELLOR. Just out. One vol., 5s. 


MINIATURE LIBRARY OF FICTION, 
Just out. ° Thirteen vols., sewed, gilt, each 6d. 


CHAMBERS’S MISCELLANY. Ten vols., 


each 2s, 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S REPOSITORY. 
each 2s. 6d. 

TALES FOR ROAD AND RAIL. Five 
vols., each 2s. 6d. 

SELECT POETRY. One vol., 2s. 6d. 

HISTORY AND ADVENTURE. 
vols., each 2s. 6d. 

TRAVELS and SKETCHES of SCENERY. 
One vol., 2s. 6d. 

ENTERTAINING BIOGRAPHY. Three 
vols., each 2s. 6d. 

CHAMBERS’S POCKET MISCELLANY. 
Twelve vols., each 2s. 


SHAKSPERE’S WORKS—Casrver Epition. 
Twelve vols., each 2s. 
LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 


Six vols., 


‘ Two 


CHAMBERS’S 
PEOPLE. Twenty vols. cloth, each Is. 

CHAMBERS’S LIBRARY FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Ten vols. (Two vols. in one), cloth gilt, each 2s. 6d. 

CHAMBERSS TALES FOR TRAVEL- 
LERS. Two vois., cloth, each 2s. 6d. 
W. and R. Chambers, London and Edinburgh. ; 


BOOKS FOR RAILWAY READING. 
Just ready, post 8vo, 


HE RISE OF OUR INDIAN EMPIRE. 
t By LORD MAHON (now EARL STANHOPE). being the 
History of British India from its Origin till the Peace of 1753. 
Extracted from his “ History of Englan4.” 


Il. ‘< 

PEN and PENCIL SKETCHES in INDIA. 
Ky General MUNDY, !Author of ,“ Our Antipodes.” Cheap 
Edition. Plates. Post 8vo. 


Ill. 


LETTERS FROM HEAD QUARTERS ; or, 
REALITIES OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA. By A STAFF 
OFFICER. A Condensed Edition. Portrait and Plans. 
8vo. 68. 


Post 


John peciitisd Albemarle Street. 


~ COLLECTED Ww ORKS OF DUG ALD STEWART, _ 


EDITED BY THE LATE 


SIR WILLIAM HAMILTON, BART. 


Just ready, with portrait, price 12s., Vol. X., being 
BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIRS OF 
ADAM SMITH, LL.D., 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D.D., and 
THOMAS REID, D.D., 


TO WHICH IS PREFIXED 


A MEMOIR of DUGALD STEWART, 
With Selections from his Correspondence, 
By JOHN VEITCH, M.A, 


Edinburgh: Tuomas ConstaBie AND Co. 
Mca: Pps Apams, anv Co. 


Just ready, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, price 15s. 


LECTURES ON THE ATOMIC 
THEORY 


AND 


ESSAYS SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY. 
By SAMUEL BROWN, M.D. 


Edinburgh : Tromas ConsTaBie anp Co. 
London: Hamrtron, Apams, AND Co. 





CHRISTMAS BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 
New Edition, this day, price 7s. 6d. cloth gilt, 


AOMI: or, THE LAST DAYS OF 
JERUSALEM. By Mrs.J. B. WEBB. With Designs by 
GILBERT, and View and Plan of Jerusalem. 

*“ One of the most interesting works we have read for some 
time. The sentiments are appropriate, the style is graceful, and 
the tale is well contrived. . We are not, then, surprised at 
the popularity it has attained—it deserves it; and we cordially 
wish it further success.’”,—MrtTropovitan. 

“It isin truth an admirable little volume, and well worthy of 
a yet more extensive patronage than it has already received.”— 
Marpstone JourNat. 

“‘ The plot is easy, natural, and well sustained. The narrative 
is gracefully written. . Seldom have we read a tale better 
adapted for its purpose, or more beautifully told.”—MontTHLy 
Review. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





On the 1st of January, 1858, will be published, 


PHE PICKWICK PAPERS. Vol. I. Being the Fir 


Monthly Volume of a New and Complete Library Edition of the Works of Mr. CHARLES » Bene 
printed in post 8vo, and carefully revised by the Author. 


Price 6s, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY; BRADBURY AND EVANS, 
11, BOUVERIE STREET. 





On the 1st of January will be published, Number VIL, price 1s, of 


AVENPORT DUNN, a Man of our Day. 


CHARLES LEVER, With Llustrations ne “ Phiz,” 


On the 1st of January will be published, No. II., price 1s, of 


PAVED WITH GOLD. By Aveusrus Mayuew. 


of the Brothers MAYHEW.) With Illustrations by “ Phiz.” 


On December 31 will be published, price 5s., the 


NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. 
PRINCIPLES OF INDIAN GOVERNMENT. 
GEORGE SAND. 
COLONEL MURE AND THE ATTIC HISTORIANS, 
HASHISH. 
BEN JONSON. 
THE CZAR NICHOLAS. 
THE WORLD OF MIND, BY ISAAC TAYLOR. 
MR. COVENTRY PATMORE’S POEMS, 
CIVILIZATION AND FAITH, 
THE MONETARY CRISIS. 
. BOOKS OF THE QUARTER SUITABLE FOR READING SOCIETIES. 


No. 


FPS 9eanNnee pepe 


— = 


MONTAIGNE THE ESSAYIST. A Biography. By ’ 


BAYLE ST. JOHN. In Two vols, post 8vo, 21s. ‘With Portrait and Illustrations. 


HE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE OF ST. SIMON; 


Or, the Court of France during the last Part of the Reign of Louis et ‘a the Regency of the Duke at 


Orleans. Abridged from the French by BAYLE ST. JOHN. In 4 vols., post 8vo, £2 


NEW VOLUME OF CARLYLE’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION. 


In One Vol. crown 8vo, price 6s. 


ARTOR nea poe on Heroes and Hero 


WORSHIP. By THOMAS CARLYLE, [January 15. 


NEW VOLUME OF LEVER’S WORKS.—CHEAP EDITION. 
In crown 8vo, price 4s. 


HE O'DONOGHUE. By Cuarues Lever. 


Eight Llustrations by “ Phiz.” 


ERMAN LOVE. From the Papers of an Alien. 


Translated by SUSANNA WINKWORTH, withthe Sanction of the Author. One volume post. — bay 
is Day. 


With 


HACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOKS: containing 


“Mrs. Perkins’ Ball,” “Dr. Birch,” “Our Street.” Cheap Edition. In One square volume, with all the Original 
Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


(HACKERAY'S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. Cheap 


Edition, uniform with Thackeray’s “Miscellaneous Essays.” In One Volume, crown 8vo. With Forty Illustra- 
tions, 6s. > 


RAMATIC SCENES, with other Poems. Now first 





Printed. By BARRY CORNWALL. Beautifuly Illustrated with 57 Woodents, and printed on fine paper. 
Crown 8yo, handsomely bound, 18s, 





CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





—=— 





London: 


a 
er 





Printed for Lovell Reeve, of Hutton, Brentwood, in the County of Essex, (at the Office of Messrs. Savill and Edwards, No. 4, Chandos Street, Covent t Garden), onl ‘published 
Y by him at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Satvuxpay, Decenber 26, 1857. 
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